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Your vote is in and these five win ! 



In left foreground' Plymouth; right. Dodge; renter, De Soto; rear left. Imperial and rear right, Chrysler. With a total of 93 models to 
cover all price ranges — with over 400 color combinations to choose from, there's a Chrysler Corporation car that’s right for you! 

You and your neighbors are giving these 5 cars the most thunderous reception in automotive history. For here 
is genuinely new leadership in styling and engineering— to give you a whole new concept of driving pleasure! 


compare the style l In seeing 
these cars you recognized The New 
Shape of Motion as not simply warmed- 
over styling but a brilliant new concept 
in design. Here, in America's lowest, 
roomiest cars is the clean, uncluttered 
beauty that won instant acclaim. Other 
cars are reaching toward this styling— 
these cars have it now! 


compare the ride I In revolution- 
ary new Torsion-Aire, you discovered 
that Chrysler Corporation engineers 
have achieved the first major, across- 
the-board suspension advance in 33 
years. You found that with Torsion-Aire, 
the car virtually planes away all roud 
roughness, takes tight turns without 
lean, stops without dive. 


compare the valuei With new 
Pushbutton TorqueFlite transmission 
offering unmatched smoothness and 
surge . . . new Total-Contact Brakes that 
put less toe pressure to greater effect . . . 
exclusive Full-Time power steering . . . 
everyone agrees these cars have road 
wizardry all their own! If you haven’t 
driven one— do so, soon! 
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COVER: JOHNNY Lee Acknowledgment on page 49 

Photograph by John G. Zimmerman 


The Ivy League's first solid All-America prospect since Ernie 
Beck in 1953 is shown here after a fast workout in Yale's 
Payne Whitney Gymnasium. Only a junior, Lee holds the 
League’s alltime single-season scoring record. For more on this 
freckled redhead who is also an honor student, see page 44. 
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AN OASIS OF HOPE FOR THE TEXAS DROUGHT 8 

A unique wildlife laboratory, says John O’Reilly, may show how to prevent future dust bowls 

THOSE LOVELY, LEAPING LlPIZZANERS 14 

Vienna's great white horses are still unexcelled. John Kobler and Jerry Cooke 
show them in words and COLOR pictures 

DO THE PROS PLAY DIRTY FOOTBALL? 26 

Commissioner Bell tells Tex Maule there is no such thing 

SAILOR’S DREAM 29 

Ezra Bowen analyzes the yawl Caprice, with photographs In Color by Richard Meek and 
a cutaway drawing by Allen Beechel 

WHAT’S THIS ABOUT THE RAVEN? 50 

It's weary of those legends dreary. Here is its real-life portrait by John O'Reilly and David Goodnow 

THE COMMODORE OF BIMINI 52 

A visit, in words and Color pictures, to a Bahamas dream island. By Reginald Wells and John G. Zimmerman 

A NEW IRISH HERO IS WELCOMED HOME 56 


When Ron Delany returned to Dublin from his Olympic triumph, Gerald Holland was sent along to record the sights 
and the sounds and the words and the music and the grand affair, while Brian Seed pictured it in memorable photographs 
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year's first championship Grand Prix race 



in Argentina 



IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE: 

MEXICO: 18 PAGES OF EXCITEMENT 

A yachtsman’s guide: San Diego to Acapulco, by Ezra Bowen; 
new beach fashions in color (left); Horace Sutton footloose 
in Mexico City; and Rafael Delgado Lozano on the bullfight 


BIG BRUINS AND LITTLE ST. PAUL’S 

Herbert Warren Wind presents the surprise team of big 
league hockey, and Richard Meek photographs the preppers 
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[ Action speaks louder than words 

. . . and the lithe, live action of 
H-l Power Glass rods speaks for 
itself . . . tells you with your first 
cast that these rods are truly the 
"Class in Glass." See super ac- 
tion, super service Power Glass 
rods — and the complete line of 
better buy H-l fishing tackle — at 
your dealer’s. 

Lifetime guarantee. All H-l Power Glen 
rods ere guaranteed to give a lifetime of 

I SEA CREST 

This trim, lightweight masterpiece 
1 will bring you new salt-water 
fishing thrills. H-I's exclusive, pre- 
cisely controlled Power Glass 
manufacturing process results in 
more power in the butt, greater 
firmness in the center and a sen- 
sitive, flexible tip for super action. 
Two models: No. 3415, wgt. 5Vi; 
length 5'W, $12.00 and No. 3416, 
wgt. 5%; length 6"W, $12.50. 


LOOK FOR 
! ON THE TACKLE 
, YOU BUY 

Dolphin — Here's a lightweight, 
H-l value salt-water reel that’s 
built to deliver dependable per- 
formance for surf casting, bay and 
boat fishing. Foolproof free spool 
throw-off — counterbalanced tor- 
pedo handle. 250 yd. capacity, 
nine thread line. $13.50. (Other 
H-l salt water reels of same type 
i 20<^nd 150 yd. capacities.) 


The most popular surf and squidding line on the 
market today. Its remarkable characteristics of 
small diameter, tight braid, pliability and great 
durability combine to bring you a smoother 
casting, longer lasting line of highest quality 
nylon. Control stretched under H-I’s exclusive 
H-l Temp process. Absolutely waterproof — 
can’t rot or waterlog. 18 100 lb. test. Spools 

from 50 to 1,000 yds. Colors: Green, Sand 
and Blue. 


MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


F rom 8 to 10 p.m. this Friday evening, January 18, the 
National Broadcasting Company will present on its na- 
tionwide radio network the first in a new series of programs 
Sports Illustrated-Monitor. Drawing from material 
in current issues of this magazine, Sports Illustrated- 
Monitor will be heard, following its premiere, at the same 
time on every fourth Friday. 

For NBC the program inaugurates a weekly enlargement 
of the entire Monitor weekend service, which approximately 
200 radio stations have carried during the hours between 
8 a.m. Saturday and midnight Sunday for more than a year 
and a half. For readers of Sports Illustrated and listeners 
to NBC the program adds the dimension of sound to the 
story of sport as told in these pages. 

From the first the idea for the program seemed a happy 
marriage, combining as it does the worldwide reportorial 
facilities of Sports Illustrated with the worldwide radio 
facilities of NBC. The program format, like that of Monitor 
itself, will be flexible, always allowing microphones to move 
to places or people involved in unexpected or fast-breaking 
news of sport. 

Among the many features already scheduled for the first 
two-hour broadcast is a group of interviews by Jimmy Je- 
mail, who demonstrates how he gets answers to the ques- 
tions he asks in Hotbox. Sidelights to stories in this week's 
issue will be contributed by a conversation with Dr. Clar- 
ence Cottam, director of the Rob and Bessie Welder Wild- 
life Foundation, which is the setting for John O'Reilly's 
inquiry into the conservation problem in Texas, and by a 
commentary from Gerald Holland on his experiences as he 
accompanied Ron Delany on the 
Olympic hero’s triumphant return 
to Ireland. There will also be a vis- 
it with two North Carolina State 
College students as they seek in 
their own special way for some pi- 
rate gold where Blackbeard may 
have left it, a spot reported in last 
week’s article on treasure hunting. 

While an innovation in sports 
broadcasting, Sports Illustrat- 
ed Monitor will, however, strike 
one familiar and perhaps nostal- 
gic chord for many listeners. It will have, as co-narrator 
with Monitor sportscaster Don Russell, Westbrook Van 
Voorhis, whose vivid and much-imitated voice (“Time . . . 
marches on!”) will lend an added note of drama to this 
newest venture in reporting sport’s dramatic story. 




VAN VOORHIS 
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Marlboro 



NEW 

FLIP-TOP BOX 

Firm to keep 
cigarettes 
from crushing. 
No tobacco in 
your pocket. 


Here’s old-fashioned flavor in the new way to smoke. 
The man-size taste of honest tobacco comes full through. 
The smooth-drawing filter feels right in your mouth. 
Works fine but doesn’t get in the way. The Flip-Top Box 
keeps every cigarette firm and fresh until you smoke it. 

(MADE IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, FROM A NEW MARLBORO RECIPE) 


There goes that call again, 
that friendly, cheerful call again ^r-Tj 


a 


Hey m Mabel... v 



Have you tried Carling Black Label Beer ? 
It's a pleasure to drink . . . and it’s 
priced for your pleasure, too. Next time 
you buy, give Black Label a try. 


The best brews in the world come from CARLING 


CARLING brewing CO., Cleveland, O., St. Louie, Mo., Belleville, III,, Natic 



/ ll take 

the Sportsman type. 
any time ! ' 



Man’s idea: rugged after shave lotion, 
with just enough sting to make you shiver 
...a little. 150 proof, made to use every 
day... or as often as you shave. SI . plus tax. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 

The Question: 

If the Caribbean area had its own team in one 
of the major leagues, would the team be in 
contention for the pennant? ( Asked in Cuba 
and the Dominican Republic) 


Mayor, Ciudad Trujillo 
Dominican Republic 


MARCOS A. GOMEZ JR. 

cv 

Certainly. We’re de- 
veloping enough stars 
to field two teams, one 

■ for the first division 
of each major league. 
Enough players would 
be left to play in a minor league. The Do- 
minican Republic would win a major league 
pennant if we had the honor of represent- 
ing our area. 


ANTONIO LEYBA 




Second Secretary 
Dominican Embassy 


It’s possible right now. 
We can support major 
league baseball. Our 
| ball parks are packed 
and we've just started 
m playing pro baseball. 

Many great players from Latin American 
countries have gone into the big leagues. 
Every boy plays baseball, and a new crop 
comes up every year. 



ROBERTO MADURO 

President 

Cuban Sugar Kings 
Havana 

Yes. My lineup would 
be Sam Noble, c; Vic 
Pellot (Power), lb; 
Bobby Avila, 2b; Hec- 
tor Lopez, 3b; Chico 
Carrasquel, ss; Minnie 
Minoso, If; Jim Rivera, cf; Sandy Amoros, 
rf; pitchers, Ruben Gomez, Ramon Mon- 
za nt, Pedro Ramos, Sandy Consuegra, 
Mike Fornieles, Jos£ Santiago. 



DR. LUIS J. BOTIFOLL 



President, 

Union Radio 
Havana 

At the present, no. 
Most of those who 
play in winter leagues 
are under contract to 
others. It would take 
time. Take our own 
Cuban Sugar Kings. Their first year in the 
International League was difficult. Now 
they are improved. In time we could com- 
pete in the majors. 


francis l. McCarthy 

United Press 
Bureau Manager 
Havana 

Latins are smart play- 
ers. They’d finish no 
better than third only 
because of physical 
handicaps. They just 
don't have the build 
or physical stamina for a rigorous schedule 
of 154 games. Twice, the Cuban Sugar 
Kings lacked the bone, meat and muscle 
for the stretch. 



MILTON GUSS 



Editor 

Havana Post 


This team, with Ha- 
vana as the home base, 
would be a natural for 
the big leagues. As a 
drawing card they’d 
be terrific. By pooling 
their talent and buying a few key players, 
they’d be a contender in either league. This 
all-star Caribbean team might change the 
entire balance in the majors. 


DR. RAFAEL GUAS INCLAN 

V ice-Presidenl 


r 

f <3 , 


C- C*( 

In Cuba baseball is so 
thoroughly impregnat- 
^ ed into our lives that 

you cannot go to the 
most rural area with- 
out seeing boys and 
even girls playing baseball. If it would be 
possible for us to assemble our stars in the 
major leagues into one team, we would be 
hard to beat. 


BURKE HEDGES 



Textile manufacturer 
Havana 


We’d definitely be a 
threat in any pennant 
year. Our climatic con- 
ditions enable us to 
play all year. Contrary 
to popular opinion, 
Cubans are big men. I know. I employ 
thousands of them. Sugar may be our most 
stable export, but our most famous export 
to the U.S. is baseball players. 



NEXT WEEK: 

How much weight can 
a race horse carry without 
breaking down? 
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CHUCK BLAKESLEE, publisher of 
The Skin Diver, heads for the deep in 
Jantzen’s Tartan Zip-fit swim trunks. 
Fabric is fine, imported, clan-tartan 
Cotton Poplin with elasticized back 
inserts, built-in supporter. 28-40, 
$5.95, At leading stores. 




sportswear for sportsmen 

Jantzen Inc., Portland 8, Oregon 



campus, and 
on-the-town! 


J7oWft 


PIKCUS BROS.- MAXWELL, INC., PHILADELPHIA 7. PA. 


COMING EVENTS 


Jan. 18 through Jan. 27 


• TV ★ COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 18 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Columbia vs. Cornell, New York. 

Holy Cross vs. Colgate, Worcester, Mass. 

Oregon vs. Idaho, Eugene, Ore. 

Princeton vs. Dartmouth, Princeton, N.J. 

Seton Hall vs. Temple, South Orange, N.J. 
Stanford vs. Washington, Stanford, Calif. 

Utah State vs. Brigham Young, Logan, Utah. 
(Professional) 

Syracuse vs. Philadelphia; Boston vs. St. Louis, 
Boston. 

Boxing 

• Tiger Jones vs. Hardy Smallwood, middleweights 

• (10 rds.), Cleveland, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Horse Racing 

The Jasmine, $20,000, 3-yr.-old fillies, 6 f., Hia- 
leah, Fla. 

Ice Skating 

36th Middle Atlantic Figure Skating Champion- 
ships, New York (through Jan. 20). 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 19 


2nd Annual Major League Old-Timers' Game, SL 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Alabama vs. Auburn. Montgomery. Ala. 

Army vs. Pittsburgh, West Point, N.Y. 

Canisius vs. Niagara. Buffalo. 

Dayton vs. Eastern Kentucky, Dayton, 

Iowa State vs. Oklahoma, Ames. Iowa. 

Maryland vs. N.C. State, College Park, Md. 
Mississippi State vs. Mississippi, State College, 
Miss. 

Missouri vs. Nebraska, Columbia, Mo. 

Montana vs. Utah. Missoula, Mont. 

• Northwestern vs. Minnesota, Evanston, III. (Mid- 
west Regional TV*). 

Oregon vs. Idaho, Eugene, Ore. 

Penn vs. Dartmouth. Philadelphia. 

Princeton vs. Cornell, Princeton. N.J. 

Rice vs. Baylor, Houston, 

St. Joseph's (Pa.) vs. Villanova, Philadelphia. 

St. Louis vs. Houston, St. Louis. 

Tennessee vs. Kentucky, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Texas Christian vs. Oklahoma City, Fort Worth. 
Vanderbilt vs. Georgia Tech, Nashville. 

Wisconsin vs. Iowa, Madison, Wis. 
(Professional) 

New York vs. Fort Wayne, Mad. Sq. Garden, New 
York. 

Rochester vs. Boston, Rochester. 

• Syracuse vs. St. Louis, Syracuse, 2 :30p.m. (NBC). 

Boat Show 

National Motor Boat Show, New York (through 
Jan. 27). 

Hockey 

• Chicago vs. Detroit. Chicago, 2 p.m. (CBS). 
Montreal vs. New York, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Boston, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

Santa Catalina Handicap, $25,000, 4 yr.-olds & 
up (Calif, foals), l'/i m., Santa Anita. Calif. 
Santa Monica Handicap, $20,000. 3-yc. olds & up 
(fillies & mares), 7 f, Santa Anita, Calif. 

• The Hibiscus, $20,000, 3-yr.old colts & geldings, 
6 f.. Hialeah, Fla., 4:30 p.m. (NBC). 

Track & Field 

Massachusetts K of C Meet, Boston (Laszlo T5- 
bon entered in 2 -mile event). 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 20 


National Stock Cat Championship, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Basketball 

(Professional) 

Boston vs. New York, Boston. 
Minneapolis vs. Rochester. Minneapolis. 
St Louis vs. Philadelphia, St, Louis. 
Syracuse vs. Fort Wayne, Syracuse. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Toronto, Boston. 

Chicago vs. Montreal, Chicago. 

Detroit vs. New York, Detroit. 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Bradley vs. Tulsa, Peoria, III. 

Georgia vs. Florida State, Athens, Ga. 

Minnesota vs. Marquette. Minneapolis. 
Northwestern vs. Iowa. Evanston, 111. 

Wisconsin vs. Ohio State, Madison, Wis. 
(Professional) 

St. Louis vs. Fort Wayne, Miami. 

Boxing 

• Jerry Luedee vs. Angelo DeFendis, light heavy- 

• weights (10 rds.), St. Nick’s, New York, 10:30 
p.m. (DuMont-TV; Mutual-radio). 

Tennis 

Hollywood Beach Invitation, Hollywood Beach, 
Fla. (through Jan. 27). 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 22 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Auburn vs. Georgia Tech, Auburn, Ala. 

Idaho vs. Washington Slate, Moscow, Idaho. 
(Professional) 

New York vs. Syracuse, Mad. Sq. Garden, New 
York. 

Bicycling 

6-Day Bicycle Race, Cleveland (through Jan. 27). 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23 


Basketball 

(Professional) 

New York vs. Philadelphia; Boston vs. Syracuse, 
Boston. 

Rochester vs. Minneapolis. Louisville. 

St. Louis vs. Fort Wayne, Charlotte, N.C. 

• Bobby Rogers vs. Carlos Ortiz, lightweights (10 

• rds.). Chicago, 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Golf 

25th Annual Doherty Women's Amateur, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. (through Jan. 27). 

Toronto vs. New York, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

Palm Beach Handicap, $20,000, 3-yr.-olds & up, 
7 f.. Hialeah, Fla. 

San Vicente Handicap, $20,000, 3-yr.-olds, 7 f., 
Santa Anita, Calif. 


Basketball 

(Professional) 

Philadelphia vs. St. Louis. Philadelphia. 
Syracuse vs. New York, Syracuse. 

Golf 

Thunderbird Invitational, $15,000, Palm Springs, 
Calif, (through Jan. 27). 


Racquets 

National Racquets Doubles Championship, Phil- 
adelphia. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 25 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Brigham Young vs. Utah State, Provo, Utah. 
Dartmouth vs. Boston, Hanover, N.H. 
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Stanford vs. California, Stanford, Calif. 

Utah vs. Oklahoma City, Salt Lake City. 
Washington vs. Oregon State, Seattle. 
Washington State vs. Oregon, Pullman, Wash. 

Boxing 

• Eddie Machen vs. Joey Maxim, heavyweights (10 

• rds.), Miami Beach, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Golf 

Lake Worth Women's Open, $5,000, Lake Worth, 
Fla. (through Jan. 27). 

PGA Seniors' Championship, Dunedin, Fla. 
(through Jan. 27). 

Track & Field 

Philadelphia Inquirer Meet, Philadelphia (LSszIo 
TSbori entered in one-mile event). 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 26 


Basketball 

(Professional) 

• Fort Wayne vs. Philadelphia, Fort Wayne. Ind. , 
2:30 p.m. (NBC). 

New York vs. Minneapolis, Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. 
Rochester vs. Syracuse, Rochester. 

Hockey 

• Boston vs. New York, Boston, 2 p.m. (CBS). 
Montreal vs. Chicago, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Detroit, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

Peleteri Handicap, $10,000, 3-yr. -olds & up, 6 f., 
Fair Grounds, New Orleans. 

• Royal Palm Handicap. $25,000, 3-.yr. -olds & up, 
1 »/t m. . Hialeah. Fla., 4:30 p.m. (NBC). 

San Carlos Handicap. $20,000, 3-yr.-olds & up, 
7 f., Santa Anita, Calif. 

Santa Anita Maturity. $100,000, 4-yr.-olds, l'/« 
m.. Santa Anita, Calif. 

Ice Skoting 

National Speed Skating Championships (out- 
door), St. Paul, Minn, (through Jan. 27). 

Skiing 

Sugar Bowl Downhill & Slalom Championships, 
Norden, Calif, (through Jan. 27), 

Victar Constant Memorial downhill & slalom, 
Stowe, Vt. (through Jan. 27). 

Track 8, Field 

Washington Evening Star Meet, Washington, D.C. 
(Laszlo Tabori entered in 2-mile event). 


Basketball 

(Professional) 

Fort Wayne vs. New York, Fort Wayne. 
Philadelphia vs. Boston, Philadelphia. 
St. Louis vs. Rochester. St. Louis. 
Syracuse vs. Minneapolis, Syracuse. 

Boating 

Outboard Regatta, Lake Alfred, Fla. 

• See local listing. 


HUNGARIAN OLYMPIANS’ 
ATHLETIC TOUR 

Saturday, January 19 

Hungarian Olympic fencers vs. Boston area 
college teams; Hungarian Olympic gymnasts 
in exhibition, Boston (through Jan. 20). 

Monday, January 21 

Hungarian Olympic fencers vs. U.S. Olym- 
pians; Hungarian Olympic gymnasts in exhi- 
bition, New York (through Jan. 23). 
Hungarian Olympic swimmers vs. Springfield 
College ; Hungarian Olympic water poloists vs. 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

Thursday, January 24 

Hungarian Olympic fencers and gymnasts in 
exhibition, Hempstead, N.Y. 

Friday, January 25 

Hungarian Olympic swimmers vs. New York 
Athletic Club ; Hungarian Olympic water polo- 
ists vs. New York Athletic Club, New York. 

Sunday, January 27 

Hungarian Olympic fencers vs. Cleveland 
Fencing Club; Hungarian Olympic gymnasts 
in exhibition, Cleveland (through Jan. 28). 



Who’s the man in the 
General Electric suntan? 





Important looking somebody, isn’t he. Gives 
you the feeling you ought to know him. 

Couldn't all be due ro his General Electric 
Sunlamp, of course. But that bronzed, outdoor 
look— winter as well as summer— seems to go with 
the guys who arc important one way or another. 

Wc don’t know how many of them depend 
on a General Electric Sunlamp for their winter 
tan, but their number is growing. Just put a 
G-E Sunlamp over your bathroom mirror and 
tan while you shave. Good for you too. A 
General Electric Sunlamp costs only $9.95, vet 
tans like the sun. Your neighborhood store has 
them. They work on girls too. 

Keep your summer tan all winter long! 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 
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AN OASIS OF HOPE 
IN THE TEXAS DROUGHT 

While the President tours the blighted Southwest, a unique 

by JOHN O’REILLY 

wildlife laboratory is working to prevent future dust bowls 


T he greatest drought in the nation’s history continued 
last week to blight the lives of people throughout a vast 
region in the central and southwestern part of the U.S., 
bringing withered crops, emaciated cattle, dead or dying 
trees, waterless streams and the decimation of wildlife. For 
the rest of the country the proportions of the tragedy have 
just been emphasized by President Eisenhower’s personal 
inspection of the disaster area. 

The President’s trip was for the purpose of determining 
what can be done, beyond the various government pro- 
grams now in effect, to help drought sufferers over the 
crisis. But, even if the rains come soon, recovery of the 
worst-hit sections will take many years, for even 300-year- 
old live oaks and tough mesquite trees are dead, the ground 
cover is gone, and thousands of wild animals have perished. 
The answers to the long-range problem of bringing back 
and maintaining a healthy, productive environment— for 
both people and animals— may well lie in research work 
already started in south Texas by Dr. Clarence Cottam, 
the director of a new and unique institution called the Rob 
and Bessie Welder Wildlife Foundation. 

Owners of drought-stricken ranches and conservationists 
the country over are looking to this undertaking with hope. 
The foundation is national in scope and designed to prove 
that under wise use of the land a healthy ecology will result 
in abundant wildlife and better plant cover, yet at the same 
time provide long-term economic returns as great as, or 
greater than, those derived through overgrazing and bad 
farming practices. 

Dr. Cottam, former assistant director of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, already has proved through experi- 
ments in Utah that grazing on a grass-percentage basis re- 
sults in the production of more cattle. There Dr. Cottam 
established that when only 60% of the grass is grazed off 
a healthier and more productive grass cover results. Main- 
taining this heavier ground cover also cushions the effect 
of droughts. 

At present the government owns huge areas in the Dust 
Bowl on which the grass has been permitted to return. The 
effect of this, it is agreed, has been to lessen the intensity 
of dust storms. Dr. Cottam and his research scientists are 
attacking the problem on a much broader front. They are 


setting out to prove that healthy woods, waters and wild- 
life go hand in hand with healthy economic returns. 

Although the work of the foundation cannot mitigate 
the present drought crisis, landowners in Texas and other 
stricken areas are fortunate to have such an institution as 
a focal point for learning the lessons of how best to prepare 
for droughts of the future. Conservationists agree that in 
few places has overgrazing and poor land use brought de- 
terioration more rapidly than in Texas. 

The foundation starts its program at a time when 90% 
of the state has been declared a disaster area, when drink- 
ing water is being bought at prices higher than oil and when 
60,000 families have moved from their wrecked farms and 
ranches to the cities. The institution is the creation of a 
Texan who saw the need for a wiser treatment of the land. 

Rob H. Welder, south Texas cattle baron and oilman, 
drew up a will that proved to be an unusual document for 
Texas or, for that matter, any other state. Subsequent to 
Mr. Welder’s death on New Year’s Eve of 1953, it was 
found that his will established a foundation such as Ameri- 
ca had never had before, an institution designed to have an 
ultimate impact on conservation practices not just in Texas 
but in the nation as a whole. 

In the basic provisions of his will Welder set aside 
7,799.24 acres of land, 32 miles northwest of Corpus Chris- 
ti, to be used for research in how best to foster wildlife on 
farms and ranches. Although a large area, the gift of the 
land was not unique. The legacy became more impressive 
when it was found to be coupled with oil wells and cattle 
producing an annual income of more than half a million 
dollars, all of which is to be used in the furtherance of the 
purposes of the foundation. 

Even this gives but a faint idea of the great scope of 
the bequest. In his will the Texas cattleman expressed his 
thoughts in establishing the trust as follows: 

“It is my desire and my purpose to further the education 
of the people of Texas and elsewhere in wildlife conservation, 
continued on page 1 0 

WATERLESS catch basin, recently built in Karnes 
County, is glumly surveyed by a local rancher. If rain 
ever should come, the basin would be a 50-acre lake. 
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in the knowledge of the breeding and 
living habits of our wild creatures and 
in the relationship of wildlife to do- 
mesticated livestock on our ranches 
and farms; to afford students and oth- 
ers interested in wildlife betterment 
and propagation and in the raising of 
wildlife along with domesticated ani- 
mals a place for research and an oppor- 
tunity for the study thereof; and to 
develop scientifically methods of in- 
creasing the wildlife population of the 
state and nation for the benefit of fu- 
ture generations . . . who may not have 
the opportunity to know and appreci- 
ate our wildlife, as I have, unless meth- 
ods of increasing and conserving our 
wildlife are scientifically developed. 
For these purposes I here create a foun- 
dation to be known as the ‘Rob and 
Bessie Welder Wildlife Foundation.’ ” 
Even those who were closest to Rob 
Welder do not know just how or when 
the idea to establish such a foundation 
crystallized in his mind. He was a typi- 
cal successful cattleman whose per- 
sonal fortune had been increased by the 
finding of oil and gas on his ranch. He 
was interested in hunting but only to a 
modest extent. He was fond of quail 
shooting but didn’t like to hunt deer. 
In later years his greatest enjoyment 
seemed to come from taking groups of 
his friends into the open spaces of his 
55,000-acre ranch. 

This ranch, originally a Spanish 
grant, has been owned by the Welder 
family for more than 100 years. Mister 
Rob, as he was known to his friends, 
had lived his entire life in south Texas 
and had seen drastic changes come to 
that wild, coastal area. He had watched 
the spread of intensified agriculture un- 
til cotton and other row crops reached 
to infinity with hardly a tree or bush to 
break the monotonous expanse. 

He had seen the extended droughts 
and the overstocking of grazing lands 
bring wildlife scarcity. With the devel- 
opment of oil he had seen the silvery 
towers of refineries rise out of the flat 
landscape; had seen the night sky 
sparkle with the lights of new indus- 
trial plants; had watched the little 
towns grow into cities. And as more 
people sought outdoor recreation he 
had seen the land become more bleak 
and barren. 

Rob Welder treated his own land 
well. It is in better shape now than 
most nearby ranches. But even his 
closest friends were surprised to learn 
that he had devoted a large portion of 
his ranch and his money to help stop 


the downward trend on a national scale. 
When his decision was made he did 
the job thoroughly. 

To make his foundation national in 
scope he stipulated that all the money 
did not have to be spent on the prop- 
erty or even within the state of 
Texas. Scholarships may be established 
or research financed at any university 
in the country. He also specified that 
the purposes were "to perform and 
foster study and scientific research re- 
lated to wildlife propagation, growth 
and development both associated with 
and disassociated from the raising of 
livestock and domestic animals.” 

Nor is research to be confined to 
game species. When he said “wildlife” 
he meant all parts of the picture. To 
see that his wishes were carried out he 
named three trustees: John J. Welder 
and Patrick Welder, his nephews, and 
M. Harvey Weil, attorney and family 
friend. They, in turn, selected as di- 
rector of the new foundation one Dr. 
Clarence Cottam. In the opinion of 
wildlife experts over the country they 
couldn’t have picked a better man. 

Dr. Cottam is experienced both in 





CREATORS OF THE FOUNDATION, Rob H. 

Texas residents. He left land and income to 


wildlife management and as an execu- 
tive. He was on the staff of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service for 25 years. 
His hearty friendliness and outspoken 
devotion to the cause of conservation 
have brought him the love and respect 
of other workers in the field. They were 
all glad when Dr. Cottam got the job. 

But he had already decided to leave 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to be- 
come Dean of the Colleges of Biology 
and Agriculture at Brigham Young 
University. The Texans agreed to wait, 
and after a year at the university he 
reported for duty in south Texas in 


July 1955. A few months earlier Caleb 
Glazener had resigned as head of the 
Wildlife Restoration Division of the 
Texas Game and Fish Commission to 
become assistant director. 

There was a host of things to be 
done before the new enterprise could 
even begin to take shape. When I ar- 
rived to visit the foundation, Dr. Cot- 
tam was a picture of jubilance tinged 
with caution. He had been given the 
means to implement his dreams as 
a conservationist, yet his training 
warned him to go slow. Wildlife con- 
servation, a most controversial sub- 
ject, had been his major life interest. 
He had long been outspoken on his 
theories. Now he had to prove them. 

Local Texans had given him a ranch- 
type Stetson. That was a good sign be- 
cause Texans signify their approval of 
a man by giving him a hat. Besides 
this badge of good will he wore a tan 
jacket, tan work pants and a pair of 
boots— not cowboy boots but broad- 
toed woods boots with thick tops to 
resist rattlesnakes. 

Dr. Cottam, always enthusiastic, 
talked a blue streak as he headed his 



Welder and his wife Bessie, were lifelong 
cause of wildlife and conservation research. 


car out to the property. Eight miles 
from Sinton we turned off the high- 
way, stopped and opened the big gate 
leading into the Welder land. There is 
something satisfying about opening a 
western ranch gate. It means an un- 
hurried break in the journey, a small 
but pleasant ritual, and you often see 
things you might not have noticed 
without stopping. 

This time it was the scissortail, that 
bizarre member of the flycatcher fami- 
ly sometimes called the Texas bird of 
paradise. More than a dozen of them 
sailed in against the wind to perch on 
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the top wire of the fence. They were in 
migration, and later we were to see 
flocks of 30 to 40. 

Closing the gate, we began what 
proved to be a three-day exploration of 
this stretch of flat, sometimes gently 
rolling country destined to become an 
outdoor wildlife laboratory. Seven 
miles long and up to two and a half 
miles wide, it is bordered on the north 
by the twisting Aransas River, made 
salty by the tidal waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. The southern boundary is 
marked by a beautiful fence, a four- 
strand, barbed wire structure with 
identical creosoted posts standing in 
an undeviating line seven miles long. 

Dr. Cottam said they would replace 
the two lower strands with barbless 
wire to protect the deer from injury. 
Bucks usually leap the fence, but does 
scramble through, sometimes cutting 
themselves on the barbs. 

Between this fence and the river the 
country was varied, despite the lack 
of anything suggesting a mountain. 
There were wide areas dotted with 
mesquite and huisache, open, grassy 
prairies, knolls covered with groves of 
gnarled live oak trees, shallow depres- 
sions which are flooded in times of rain 
and dense thickets covering the bot- 
tom land along the river. 

A HEALTHY LOOK 

“It has the most varied habitat of 
any area near here,” Dr. Cottam said. 

It was evident that Rob Welder had 
not overgrazed this land. The Hereford 
steers which turned solemn white faces 
toward us as we drove by were in good 
flesh, and there was grass despite the 
drought. It was far from the picture 
that oldtimers in the region paint of a 
country of many springs with grass as 
high as a wagon wheel, but it had a 
healthier look than most ranchland in 
south Texas. 

“It looks pretty good to me,” Dr. 
Cottam said. “I was born and raised in 
southwestern Utah, where the ceme- 
teries were about the only places that 
were not overgrazed.” 

Occasionally we came upon one of 
the 27 oil wells which have the unusual 
role of providing money for wildlife 
and conservation research. This is an 
old field, and the derricks have long 
since been removed. The only indica- 
tion of the riches flowing from the 
earth are odd arrangements of pipes 
and valves called Christmas trees. 
These are painted aluminum, and 
around each one is a rectangular fence, 
also painted aluminum. Everything 
was neat and tidy; the sludge pits had 
been covered and the scars of digging 



first water in one of nine catch basins built by foundation came after recent brief 
shower. New water hole attracted all kinds of wildlife from deer to a red-tailed hawk. 


had been eradicated. At one hissing 
well Dr. Cottam said, “That’s the 
cash register for our project.” 

Climbing a knoll, Dr. Cottam 
stopped the car in a parklike opening 
in a grove of live oaks. It is here that 
workers are about to start construc- 
tion on the $450,000 headquarters of 
the foundation, a place foundation offi- 
cials hope will become the mecca of all 
those interested in saving Texas woods, 
waters and wildlife. 

Standing in the opening the director 
described the buildings for which the 
plans have been completed. A main 
building, 300 feet long, with a central 
tower, will contain laboratories, a li- 
brary, an auditorium and lecture hall, 
a herbarium and a museum. It will 
contain offices and a 30-by-40-foot 
lounge which will be a memorial to 
Rob Welder. 

Besides the main building, a dormi- 
tory for scientists and those working on 
scholarships will include eight rooms, 
four of them light housekeeping apart- 
ments for researchers who bring their 
wives. Nearby will be a pavilion where 
conservation organizations. Boy Scouts 
and other groups will hold meetings. 
At the edge of the grove will be the 
residences of the director and assistant 
director. All buildings will be in modi- 
fied Spanish style. A large mainte- 
nance building has already been built. 

Having been a government employee 
for so many years, Dr. Cottam is ac- 
customed to operating with a sharp eye 
to the finances. The men with whom he 
is dealing on this project are used to 
figuring on the scale of Texas oilmen. 
There have been some clashes. They 
wanted to build Dr. Cottam a $50,000 
home, but he balked. Finally they 


talked him into accepting a $35,000 
dwelling. He gave in after admitting 
that was about what he had put into 
his home in Washington. 

When the trustees decided that the 
memorial lounge should be a room 30 
by 40 feet Dr. Cottam remonstrated 
that it would take a lot of money just 
to furnish a room that size. 

“Why, it wouldn’t cost more than 
about $10,000 to furnish it,” they told 
him. 

We had just left the headquarters 
site when we came upon a flock of some 
two dozen wild turkeys. A few mo- 
ments later 15 deer were bounding 
away through the brush. As we drove 
about it became common to see 20 to 
30-odd deer in a single herd. Dr. Cot- 
tam estimates that there are around 
1,000 whitetails on the place, an aver- 
age of one to every seven or eight acres. 
It was obvious they had not been hunt- 
ed heavily, for two of them walked 
right up to the car. 

Wherever we drove we encountered 
examples of the curious flora and fauna 
of south Texas. At one point, when we 
stopped to open a gate, a horned toad, 
that friendly lizard beloved by all 
Texans, crawled under a clump of 
prickly pear. As we slowed to watch a 
covey of quail, an armadillo turned 
its weak eyes toward us and plowed 
into a brush pile like an armored pig. 
By penetrating a thicket near the 
river Dr. Cottam was able to show me 
one of his prize birds, Merrill’s pau- 
raque, a whippoorwill-like creature and 
the largest of the goatsucker family 
in i he U.S. 

Late afternoon was the best, for 
then more animals were stirring. Large 
continued on next page 
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skunks raised their tails as we ap- 
proached. A coyote eyed the car and 
then moved off across the landscape. 
Cottontails ran into the brush and 
jack rabbits, ears erect, put consider- 
able real estate between us and them. 
Dr. Cottam pointed out that they had 
a black patch at the base of the ears, 
a peculiarity of the jack rabbits of 
that section. 

As we rode, Dr. Cottam told of sight- 
ing a red wolf on the property, a small- 
ish wolf which is becoming rare in 


south Texas. On three occasions, pan- 
thers have been sighted. Some 35 or 40 
collared peccaries, speedy wild pigs, 
live on the place, and Dr. Cottam 
hopes they will increase. 

Whenever we left the car to take a 
walk we flushed birds of many species. 
The winter songbird population of this 
region is probably richer than in any 
other section of the country, for south 
Texas is the base of the funnel down 
which the migrating flocks pour from 
east and west. 

“This place should become a winter 
attraction for bird watchers,” said Dr. 


Cottam, who already has listed 375 
species and races of birds there. “Out 
of the same brush pile we have flushed 
the common hermit thrush of the 
northeast, the one that comes from the 
western U.S. and a race common in 
Alaska. You can see two house wrens in 
one bush, and one will be typical of the 
east and the other typical of the west.” 

The effects of the prolonged drought, 
although not so grim as in some parts 
of Texas, were evident everywhere. In 
places there were cracks four inches 
wide in the thirsty ground. We passed 
dry, shallow depressions which in nor- 
mal times would be full of water and 




supporting geese and ducks in win- 
tertime. But now big flocks of geese 
were wandering the flat land back of 
the Texas coast in search of water. 
For its water needs, wildlife was de- 
pending almost entirely on the over 
flow ponds of the windmills. 

Water improvement is first on the 
list of Dr. Cottam ’s projects. He 
showed me nine dams and ponds which 
had just been built with bulldozers as 
a start toward holding the vital water 
on the place. They were raw, gaping 
holes waiting, like all of Texas, for rain. 

(Since this was written I have re- 


ceived a letter from Dr. Cottam which 
includes the following: “Our area still 
remains exceedingly dry. In fact, this 
is the driest year in history for this 
section of the state. If I did not state it, 
only three years since 1943 has precipi- 
tation in our particular section been up 
to normal or slightly above. Even so, 
our area looks infinitely better than do 
most of the other ranches in south 
Texas. As you may recall, we have 
dammed off four arroyos and made five' 
additional pits. In the area of three of 
these we have had little showers so that 
we have a little water in three of them. 
Two of them have about six feet in 
them and the other merely a few inches, 
but even though the ponds are new, 
they are used by all forms of wildlife, in- 
cluding a hundred or so Canada geese, 
sand-hill cranes, doves, snow geese and 
our endemic forms of wildlife, deer, 
turkey, quail and tree birds. Yesterday 
I was surprised to find that conditions 
apparently have become so dry that 1 
even a red-tailed hawk was taking a 
drink out of one of the ponds.”) 

Water restoration is one of many 
programs which will be put into effect. 
Sitting in the car and looking out over 
the prairie at dusk, Dr. Cotton out- 
lined his plans for turning the founda- 
tion into the influential force it was 
intended to be. He is firm in his belief 
that wise land use for wildlife can be a 
healthy part of agriculture and, in 
many cases, will increase profits as 
well. He is also aware that these things 
cannot be attained overnight. 

So that the work which he is starting’ 
may continue, he will set aside much 
of the income to establish a lasting 
fund for the foundation. Although the 
oil field which provides the money is 
expected to continue production for 
many years, no oil wells last forever., 
The income, however, is sufficient to 
carry out the program and build an 
endowment fund at the same time. 

Within the next few years the foun- 
dation will build up a small staff of 
specialists to carry on research, to act 
as department heads for the various 
fields of wildlife study, assist scientists 
working there and help in the selection 
and supervision of students on research 
and scholarships. Dr. Cottam will su- 
pervise the entire program and will spe- 
cialize in waterfowl research. Caleb, 
Glazener, an expert on upland game, 
will specialize in turkey and quail. 
Others will undertake big game man- 
agement, fresh water fisheries and oth- 
er branches essential to the project. In 
time Dr. Cottam will retain a wildlife 
educational specialist to help spread 
the lessons they have learned. 



A child of the foundation, a baby wild turkey or poult, is tenderly cradled in 
Dr. Cottam’s hands. This is one of many wildlife species in which foundation land abounds. 
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Research already has gotten under 
way. The staff’s first job was to find 
what they had to work with. To this 
end detailed aerial, contour and soil 
maps have been made; a soil survey 
and land capability map showing wa- 
ter development possibilities is almost 
completed; and a floral and vegetative 
map is being prepared. 

Three research scholarships of $2,400 
each and other student grants have 
been awarded. Graduate students are 
at work making basic studies of mam- 
mals, plant associations and studies of 
grazing relationships between cattle 
and wildlife. Next year, when the 
buildings have been completed, more 
studies will be set in motion. 

These will include studies of non- 
game species of birds and mammals 
and investigation of the rich reptile and 
amphibian fauna of the area. Some 
collecting is now under way. One day 
Dr. Cottam collected a 41-inch moc- 
casin to find that it had just swallowed 
a 49-inch gopher snake. The coyotes 
that slink across the prairies and the 
bobcats that prowl through the bot- 
tom lands will come under investiga- 
tion as part of a study of predator- 
prey relationships. 

Under the terms of the will the cattle 
will play a big part in the study pic- 
ture. Dr. Cottam told how they will 
divide the area into pastures of various 
types, some with varying amounts of 
grazing and some with none at all. A 
long strip will be established down the 
center where things will remain undis- 
turbed. This will serve as a control, to 
learn how much wildlife uses this area 
in comparison to the others. 

These and many other studies will 
be undertaken on the property while 
related research is being financed at 
distant places. Everything undertaken 
will have the aim of learning how land 
can best be managed to add to the 
aesthetic and recreational, as well as 
the economic, well-being of its users. 

Industry and individuals have sup- 
ported research in the past. Founda- 
tions have been established and or- 
ganizations formed to help learn the 
best methods of conservation. The Rob 
and Bessie Welder Wildlife Foundation 
is the first of its kind in America and, 
properly established, will point the 
way for private income to aid in wild- 
life conservation. Dr. Cottam is aware 
of the size of his job. 

“It is a big responsibility,” he said. 
“But it is also a challenge.” 

The eyes of Texas are upon the new 
foundation born when it is most need- 
ed. So are the eyes of conservationists 
of every other state. CUE® 



a victim of greed, this 41-inch moccasin held aloft by Dr. Cottam was found by him 
while he was collecting specimens. Its trouble: it had swallowed a 49-inch gopher snake. 
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THE LOVELY, LEAPING 
LIPIZZANERS 


Amidst princely splendor Vienna's famed whites perform with matchless grace 


T he alabaster steeds pictured opposite and on the 
following pages amid the pillared opulence of Vienna’s 
ancient Spanish Court Riding School are Lipizzaners— the 
greatest equine performers in the world and a national 
treasure beyond price. Only within the last two years have 
they been restored to prewar glory in their ancestral home, 
after a long, perilous exile, during which they came close to 
extinction. 

In the ritual accompanying the performance, in the trap- 
pings of the horses and the uniforms of the riders, little 
has changed since the Holy Roman Emperor Charles VI 
built the school for the breed 222 years ago. The cavalcade 
enters single file and high-steps across the sawdust-strewn 
quadrangle to the loge of honor. Then to old dance music 
the lordly beasts respond to their riders’ almost impercep- 
tible commands by pirouetting and doing the Spanish walk 
in which they raise diagonally opposite pairs of hooves and 
hold them aloft in a semblance of floating. These exercises, 
reminiscent of the horses’ early stage of training, are fol- 
lowed by courbettes (pictured at right), the stallion 
advancing in leaps on his hind legs, forefeet never touching 
the ground; ballotades, leaping high and wide with legs re- 
tracted like folded wings; (evades, raising and folding the 
forelegs while the haunches support the full weight of the 
body. The finale is the traditional Great School Quadrille, 
a sequence of intricate steps brilliantly performed in abso- 
lute unison. It is a performance of statuesque high school 
dressage that has no peer anywhere else in the world. 

The Spanish Court Riding School derives its name from 
the origin of the first Lipizzaner mares, not from its eques- 
trian style. The breed, which contained Arab blood, was 
imported from Spain in 1565 by Emperor Maximilian II. 
The term Lipizzaner refers to the village of Lipizza, near 
Trieste, where Maximilian’s brother, the Archduke Charles, 
established a stud in 1580. 

In their long history the Lipizzaners have had many 
great masters, but perhaps none more important than the 
present head of the school. Colonel Alois Podhajsky, un- 
doubtedly one of the finest horsemen and trainers of horses 
in history. It was Colonel Podhajsky, a lean, hard, ramrod- 
straight man of 58, who saved the Lipizzaners, first from 
the Germans toward the end of World War II and later 
from the Russians. 

Of the several score Lipizzaners foaled each year, only a 
small number are judged likely to succeed as performers and 
are selected for training. The school can accommodate no 
more than 55 trainees at a time. The techniques, as complex 
as those of painting or music, have been handed down chief- 
ly by word of mouth. The training of the riders, who must 
be crack horsemen to begin with, takes, on the average, a 


year; of the stallions, starting when they are 4, three to five 
years. Once fully trained, the Lipizzaners can look forward 
to a long professional career. They are seldom retired be- 
fore 25 and may live five to 10 years after that. 

Of the classical school movements, some are copies from 
nature, like the play and fighting of horses in the pasture, 
others are adaptations of maneuvers formerly used in com- 
bat. Untrained Lipizzaners, for example, often leap up on 
their hind legs simply out of high spirits, a natural cour- 
bette. The pirouette originated in medieval combat, when 
the rider feinted an attack (half pirouette) and wheeled to 
return it (full pirouette I. 

A mare or rejected stallion will be sold by the Austrian 
government if Podhajsky recommends it, but this the 
colonel refuses to do unless the horse exemplifies the char- 
acteristics of the breed and the purchasing stable is a rec- 
ognized one. The waiting list is long. The colonel approves 
less than half a dozen sales a year, with the price ranging 
between $600 and $800. 

Terms of sale 

There are several families of Lipizzaners in America. 
General George Patton, for his part in protecting the horses, 
from the advancing Russians in 1945, received seven as 
a gift. Several years after his death, the Army offered 
them for sale. An auto dealer, John W. Nolan of El Reno, 
Okla., was the principal purchaser. He launched the Im- 
perial Lipizzan Horse Breeders Association of America and 
amassed a herd of 26 before selling the horses at auction. 
A. C. Buehler of Chicago, president of the Victor Adding 
Machine Co., bought 12. Five were bought by Allan Mc- 
Intosh, a prominent Wall Street broker, and his wife. On 
Sunnyfield Farm, their 200-acre estate in Bedford Village, 
N.Y., the Mclntoshes maintain, chiefly as a hobby, a riding 
school and stable. Jessica Newberry, an 18-year-old from 
nearby Croton, obtained another Lipizzaner, Pluto, which 
she has exhibited many times with commendable success. 

The Mclntoshes’ Lipizzaners now number 10, including 
two stallions. Under the handling of a German trainer, 
Fritz Stecken (who also trained Pluto), Conversano Pres- 
ciana, one of the few Lipizzaners the colonel has ever per- 
mitted to be sold, is showing striking progress. “In a year 
or two,” says Mrs. McIntosh, “we hope to be able to show 
him.” If they succeed, Conversano and Pluto will give the 
U.S. two first-rate Lipizzaners that completed their high 
school training on native ground. —John Kobler 

executing spectacular courbette. Lipizzaner leaps 
across riding school ring on hind legs, forelegs never touching the 
ground. Sortie untrained Lipizzaners perform this feat naturally. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


FRINGE BENEFITS FOR BUD WILKINSON « JACKIE'S FIREWORKS 
FINALE • PATRONESS OF HOCKEY • TWELVE-MINUTE FOOTBALL • 
LEW. PANCHO AND THE PASSING OF TIME • AN O.K. FOR THE IBG 


OIL, YACHTS AND FOOTBALL 

I N the everlasting competition to 
find winning football coaches, three 
Texas oilmen, boosters of the Uni- 
versity of Houston, last week offered 
the inducement of the year: two oil 
wells and a 125-foot air-conditioned 
yacht. The object of Houston’s at- 
tention was Bud Wilkinson, a Minne- 
sotan by birth, who has won 40 games in 
a row for the University of Oklahoma 
with the substantial help of young fel- 
lows recruited from the neighboring 
state of Texas. 

The original bid was for just one lit- 
tle old oil well and “a sea-going yacht” 
undescribed. “I am glad,” Bud Wilkin- 
son said, with the serene dignity of a 
football coach who has tutored a uni- 
versity’s football teams to two succes- 
sive national championships and seven 
straight Big Seven championships, 
“that I don’t have to comment on any- 
thing as absurd as this.” 

The Houston enthusiasts, whose im- 
proving team won 7, lost 2 and tied one 
last season, were not put off by icy lan- 
guage. "If oil wells and yachts are ab- 
surd,” said Francis Blair, Houston oil 
operator, “then this world needs more 
absurdities. ... I still think Bud's the 
greatest coach in the world, a nd we need 
him at Houston.” Thereupon Blair was 
joined in his recruitment campaign by 
Houston’s F. M. O’Connor, another in- 
dependent oil operator and refinery 
owner, who offered to put up a second 
oil well, and Houston’s O. J. McCul- 
lough, who tossed in his yacht Queen 
of Texas, a truly sea-going craft that 
cost $750,000. 

Bud Wilkinson still seemed to cast 
a cold eye on such generosity. But in 
Houston, Oilman Blair’s phone began 


to ring with long-distance calls from 
all parts of the U.S. Other football 
coaches are deeply interested in oil 
wells and sea-going yachts. 

NUTS TO THE GIANTS 

J ackie Robinson’s retirement from 
baseball was a week-long spectac- 
ular, filled, like his career, with sur- 
prises, dissensions and sharpexchanges. 
But all through the week ran a thread 
of doubt: had Jackie really retired? 
Well, he had said that he had — but the 
Giants were offering him $50,000 (but 
no yachts or oil wells) for 1957 if he 
would just change his mind. And his 
brand-new employer (possibly think- 
ing that it would be chock full of public- 
ity value to have one of the company’s 


vice-presidents racing around the Na- 
tional League base paths next season) 
offered to let Jackie begin his job with 
a sabbatical year so that he could play. 
Furthermore, Robinson himself admit- 
ted that his No to the New York Giants 
was as yet only semifinal; the final 
word had not been given. 

On Friday night it came: Jackie 
Robinson would play no more. And 
this time the news was buttressed by 
a statement of satisfaction from what 
most men consider a very high author- 
ity indeed. “It’s going to be strange at 
first, living a normal life,” said Rachel 
Robinson, Jackie’s wife. “We’ll be mar- 
ried 11 years next month and I’ve 
never had him home for more than 
two months at a time.” “Rachel,” 
continued on next page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT'S AHEAD 

• Fitness for Undergraduates 

More physical education, with course credit, is a possibility for nation’s undergrad- 
uates. Pittsburgh University’s Tom Hamilton, NCAA physical fitness committee 
chairman, told delegates in St. Louis that unless they work harder on fitness pro- 
grams, American youth may be in “a sorry state.” Among recommendations offered: 
extension of physical education courses from one to four years. 

• Double Reverse 

The NCAA ruled that colleges may pay for one campus visit by a prospective ath- 
lete, then put a limit on the total aid a student-athlete may take from all sources. 
Realizing the rule lumped Government aid (GI Bill, V5, etc.) with other kinds, the 
NCAA tried to rescind it, failed, went home grumbling. 

• Moscow Is Out 

The hockey amateurs selected to represent the U.S. in European matches this winter 
will tour widely, from Britain to Czechoslovakia, but will pass up the world cham- 
pionship matches in Moscow, Feb. 25-March 5. The State Department frowns on 
a visit to Russia. 

• Have Records, Will Travel 

After setting two new world records (in the 400-meter and 440-yard freestyle) Aus- 
tralia’s brilliant young Murray Rose announced plans to visit the U.S. in April to 
“look around some universities,” beginning with Stanford and Yale. 
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continued from page 19 
Jackie added, “has been a different 
person ever since we made the decision. 
I’ve never seen her so relaxed.” 

FRONT AND CENTER 

F or 14 years a blond woman has 
occupied a front row seat in Mad- 
ison Square Garden when the New 
York Rangers play hockey there. All 
the regular fans know her, and many 
of them make a quick check just be- 
fore the game begins to be sure she is 
on hand . The two facts generally known 
about her are that she is blond and 
that she is always there. Now that some 
of the Rangers’ games are being tele- 
vised nationally, she is becoming a fa- 
miliar figure to many more who assume 
that she is the wife of someone con- 
nected with the team. 

Well, she isn't. Miss Sally Lark is an 
interior decorator from Brooklyn. 



“My friends used to tell me I would 
like hockey,” she says, “but I was 
only interested in baseball. They in- 
sisted I go with them to the opening 
game of the 1942 season. So I went 
and, sure enough, they were right. From 
that day to this, I’ve missed only about 
10 of the Rangers’ home games.” 

There may be other fans as devoted 
as Miss Lark, but they have not 
achieved her anonymous celebrity— 
possibly because they lack her almost 
incandescent visibility. For one thing, 
she is just a shade short of being a plat- 
inum blonde and, for another, she sub- 
scribes season after season to a seat 
directly in front of the visitors’ penalty 
box and just to the right of the Rang- 
ers’. When an outbreak of violence 
results in mass penalties, Miss Lark 
sits quietly as the snarling, sweating 
players tumble in around her and settle 
on their benches. 

“It’s better not to talk to them at 
first,” she says. “They’re not in a very 
good humor. But if a player gets a 
major penalty he usually has time to 
cool off before he leaves the box. Then, 
maybe, we speak.” 

Hockey players are so heavily pad- 
ded that they all seem to be the same 
size and shape. Swirling like bright- 
colored leaves over the ice, they are 
nearly indistinguishable except by 
number. Yet Miss Lark can recognize 


one instantly, without reference to the 
number on his back. 

“I know all the players, not just the 
Rangers. After all, there’s hardly a man 
on any team who hasn’t sat just behind 
me in the penalty box or else played 
with us. We’re a great trading team, 
you know.” 

Years ago, before glass panels were 
installed between the game and the 
spectators, Miss Lark was hit in the ear 
by a flying puck (“Just a few drops of 
blood”) and, even now, if she wears a 
hat, she is likely to have it knocked 
into her lap by some player thrashing 
about behind her on the penalty bench. 
Otherwise she finds life exciting but 
safe in her rinkside seat, with the time- 
keeper on the left and her guests on 
the right. She holds a season subscrip- 
tion to two seats in addition to the one 
she occupies. 

She was the center of quite a fuss in 
Montreal last year, without ever leav- 
ing New Y ork. The Canadiens had come 
south for Stanley Cup playoffs with 
the Rangers, and the games were tele- 
vised by special arrangement to Mon- 
treal. Every time the camera zoomed 
in on the penalty box, there Miss Lark 
would be, apparently planted by the 
enemy to distract and disrupt the play- 
ers. Canadians peered at their TV 
screens, muttered and exploded an- 
grily in letters to the press. They finally 
calmed down, though, when somebody 
spread the word around Montreal that 
Miss Sally Lark was a Ranger fan like 
any other and not an agent provocateur 
at all. 


TIME OF THE GAME 

F riends of Oregon State, who 
thought time was standing still 
when Iowa bashed their Beavers in the 
Rose Bowl, may find it unbelievable, 
but the actual time of bashing was only 
1014 minutes. 

Attorney John J. Wicker Jr., some- 
thing of a human IBM machine from 
Richmond, Va., uses the Rose Bowl as 
an example that football is actually 
one half huddling, one third officials 
handling the ball, and only 17% actual 
football playing. 

Actual football playing, by Wicker’s 
definition, is what happens between the 
time the ball is centered and the whistle 
blows the play to a standstill. 

Wicker, armed with stop watch, 
scratch paper and much statistical data, 
has been carrying on a personal war to 
put football back in football. 

He started stop-watching 10 games a 
year five years ago and was shocked to 
learn those 60-minute “iron men” ac- 


tually averaged 11 minutes 35 seconds. 

Huddles consume about half the 
time, and this seldom varies, Wicker 
says. But officials have been known to 
consume more than three minutes’ time, 
from one game to another, simply by 
"lining up the ball, talking to other 
officials and looking up at television 
cameras.” 

Wicker pointed out that while the 
huddles in the Rose and Gator bowls 
took up approximately the same time 
(eight seconds difference), Gator Bowl 
fans saw 13 minutes 26 seconds’ worth 
of football compared to 10 * i in the Rose 
Bowl because the officials did not take 
up so much time placing and misplacing 
the ball in the Gator Bowl. 

Wicker does not leave these tidbits of 
information without a remedy for the 
ailments. 

His cure: five-minute quarters with 
the clock running only from the time 
the ball is snapped until the referee 
blows his whistle. That way, he figures, 
the fans would get at least 20 minutes 
of the real thing. 

“THEN I'LL TURN PRO” 

W HEN Ken Rosewall decided to turn 
pro after the Challenge Round last 
month, there was strong speculation 
that his Davis Cup twin, Lew Hoad, 
might do likewise. 

Certainly, the circumstances were 
the same. Both are young men of mod- 
erate circumstances, the same age (22) 
and with newly-gained responsibilities 
of marriage. Hoad even has the extra 
responsibility of a young daughter, a 
year old. 

Promoter Jack Kramer wanted both 
Hoad and Rosewall badly and of the 
two probably preferred Hoad because 
of the latter’s greater list of triumphs 
and tremendous power game. At the 
last minute Kramer sought to com- 
plete his coup by offering the two Aus- 
tralian Cuppers each a guarantee of 
$67,200 tax-free for two years. Rose- 
wall leaped. Hoad wouldn’t budge. 
Why? Bill Talbert, America’s Davis 
Cup captain, has brought the answer 
back from Australia: 

Hoad is interested in professional 
tennis, but not this year and perhaps 
not next. 

“I don’t think I’m ready,” Lew has 
told Jack Kramer. “When I feel I am, 
you may come around to see me, or 
I’ll come to see you.” 

Lew told Kramer he first wanted to 
build his game to its full potential. He 
feels if he turns pro now he will be just 
a fat offering for the wolves— or rather 
continued on page 22 
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“ What are you doing in Schrafft’s? Gel down to Chock full o’ Nuts and make him another offer!” 
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continued from page 20 

the wolf in the form of Pancho Gon- 
zales, king of the mercenaries. 

“Pancho probably would chew me 
up the way he did Tony Trabert and 
then I’d be through— finished after a 
year,” Hoad said. “I want to work on 
my game some more. I want to try to 
win all the major amateur champion- 
ships [loss in the U.S. at Forest Hills 
cost him the grand slam last year]. 
In a year, maybe in two years, I may 
feel ready to take Gonzales, who will 
be older. Then I’ll turn pro.” 

END OF A DREAM 

C onsider the poor golfer. Like the 
citizen of a police state ho is for- 
ever squeezed between his own helpless 
inadequacy and the persecution of the 
ruling authorities. In the latter instance 
it is the U.S. Golf Association which is 
constantly harassing the duffer with 
rules and regulations that perpetuate 
his bondage to mediocrity. 

Take, for instance, the 1957 Rules of 
Golf, on which the ink is scarcely dry. 
On page 68 there is a new section called 
“Computation of Par and Bogey.” 
Boiled down to its essence, this section 
simply stretches par into an even more 
fearsome yardstick for the man who, 
year by year, finds the air thicker, the 
ball heavier and his clubs more un- 
wieldy. Under the new rules the yard- 
age for a par 3 hole has been expanded 
from 220 to 250 yards, for a par 4 from 
445 to 470 yards, and anything over 
470 yards is now par 5. As a palliative 
the USGA has offered the duffer a sec- 
ondary standard called “bogey,” in 
which holes up to 190 yards are rated at 
3, up to 370 yards at 4, up to 540 at 5, 
and everything over that at 6. None- 
theless, every golfer's handicap will 
still be measured by par, and so, of 
course, the handicap has been inflated 
by fiat, like the dollar. 

That may not seem so important to 
some people, but it utterly disregards 
a basic urge of golf— the duffer’s secret, 
Mitty-like dreams of one day tying all 
his best holes together for a round in 
perfect figures. Such a dream now sadly 
recedes into the mists of impossibility. 
The USGA slyly rationalizes its heart- 
less new ruling with the pronouncement 
that “players have gradually developed 
an ability to achieve greater distance 
with the golf ball, by one means or 
another.” 

Whom do they think they are fool- 
ing? It may very well be that the pros 
and a smattering of strong young men 


have achieved this “greater distance” 
—but what about the weekend toiler 
of rapidly maturing years? For him 
there is nothing left but the ignomini- 
ous term "bogey." Come to think of it, 
the word also describes those men at 
the USGA. They're bogeymen. That’s 
what they are. 

THE GUILTLESS GUILD 

W hen Julius Helfand declared 
the New York chapter of the In- 
ternational Boxing Guild out of 
bounds for managers there was some 
feeling that the IBG could not long 
survive outside New York. It has sur- 
vived, though it has not flourished. 
Last week it won a boost in the courts. 
It was found not guilty. 

The federal antitrust division had 
brought a criminal action against the 
IBG in Cleveland, alleging conspiracy 
in restraint of trade by boycotting 
televised studio bouts and conspiring 
to fix TV fees for fighters. The case did 
not. go deeply into such matters as had 
moved Helfand to find the New York 
Guild a “menace” to boxing. The 
Cleveland case against the Guild end- 
ed abruptly when Federal Judge James 
C. Connell granted a directed verdict 
of acquittal. 

The Government had, in fact, at- 
tacked the Guild in an area where it 
has won a great deal of sympathy. Its 
ostensible reason for being has been 
that an organization was needed to 
protect managers and fighters against 
the encroachments of television, which 
killed off fight clubs by the score and 
never, until forced by the Guild, paid 
more than a pittance to its performers. 
Unfortunately, as has happened in 



INTANGIBLE AWARD 


A halo is 
1 1 is only crown; 

He landed farthest 
Upside down. 

James F. Cogan 


some labor unions, the Guild was con- 
ceived by and dominated by a few men 
who hoped one day to be in a position 
to rule boxing to their own benefit. That 
was Helfand’s beef. This aspect did not 
concern the Government in the anti- 
trust case. 

Judge Connell, in throwing the case 
out, indicated that boxing’s decline 
was very much in his mind. 

“As has been said,” the judge ob- 
served, “boxing may be a dying in- 
dustry. It’s a sociological problem. As 
people move to the suburbs, they want 
to go to college, and when guys think 
enough about their nose to put it in a 
book, they also think enough of it not 
to put it in the ring.” 

(Most boxing men agree with the 
judge that high prosperity and plenti- 
ful jobs have cut down the supply of 
fighters. And TV has eliminated most 
of the small clubs where they once 
would have learned their trade. ) 

“The more I heard,” the judge said, 
“the more I found all the justice was on 
the side of the defendants. The tele- 
vision people know what they are going 
to take in and set a minimum. And 
nobody says to them, ‘You’re going to 
be indicted.’ By expelling managers 
who put their fighters on studio shows 
without audiences, Guild members 
were trying to protect themselves. I 
don’t know how else they could have 
done it. Expelling managers was the 
same as when other organizations ex- 
pel bad lawyers or bad doctors.” 

Next day, ruminating on his deci- 
sion, Judge Connell made a telling 
point ahout the ills of no-audience stu- 
dio boxing from a sporting aspect. 

“TV studio fights are bad psycho- 
logically,” he said. “Men in boxing 
matches or any sport will do their best 
when they are cheered. TV eliminates 
the human element of encouragement.” 

Charley Johnston, IBG president 
and manager of Archie Moore and 
Sandy Saddler, and William (Honest 
Bill ) Daly, IBG treasurer and manager 
of Vince Martinez, were two of the de- 
fendants. They held court after the 
verdict and agreed with the judge. 

“Boxing is dead under today’s con- 
ditions,” Daly said, with Johnston 
nodding assent. “There should be a TV 
blackout where fights originate. That 
would bring the gate back.” 

“Why don’t you come clean?” a re- 
porter asked. “You know it isn’t TV. 
It’s the boxers. You just don’t have 
any.” 

Daly and Johnston nodded yes, 
laughed and shrugged. Johnston said 
the IBG would call a national con- 
vention in the next 30 days. 
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barefoot golfer Dickinson, after futile play from wave- forth into the frigid waters after his surf-borne ball, patiently 
washed beach and an over-the-shoulder penalty drop sent him places it down on a rock in a successful attempt to reach dry land. 


DICKINSON SLICES BALL UP IO-FOOT CLIFF TO THE GREEN AND A 7 FOR THE HOLE 


THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF SPORT 


MAN AGAINST 
THE SEA 


The aqueous frustration of Gardner Dickinson Jr. 
is the result of the most forbidding water hazard in 
all golf— a foaming inlet of the Pacific Ocean which 
intersects the par-3 16th hole at Monterey’s Pebble 
Beach. When his tee shot plopped into the drink 
in the first round of the Crosby Tournament he 
took off his shoes and socks and manfully waded 
after it to do battle. Dickinson finished in a tie 
for 20th in the tournament, which Jay Hebert won 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT LACKENBACH 
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WIGWAGGING AT TROPICAL 


state's attorney Ed McCollum scours horizon for re- 
ceiving end of team (7 1 as Deputy Sheriff Albert Molina searches 
Cochrane. Partner Roscoe Odle is located about a half mile away 


in wooden house < 8 1 just visible to naked eye from stands on a 
clear day. Cochrane surrenders his program-flag (9) while bespec- 
tacled horseplayer now seems awed by entire proceedings. Hatless 


odle's arrest follows outside house (13) where he picked 
up Cochrane’s signals. Molina gets culprit’s view of track (14) 
as Deputy Sheriff Lefty Grubbs steadies apparatus to which 
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Odle's binoculars were attached. Jack Loome, TRPB agent, 
examines binoculars (15), specially constructed and of a power- 
ful type unknown to police. Odle is seated right. Cop puts towel 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


planted outside track who can telephone to bookies eagerly await- 
ing fast news. (Only accredited newsmen and officials have access 
to track telephones during the races. Cochrane jumps up (3) to 


white-hatted Thomas Cochrane (1) sits in stand, flaps 
program to signal horses are at the post for third race, January 3. 
Raised program (2) means that: ‘‘they're off" to a confederate 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BOB EAST 


PARK 


With the help of police officials from Dade County, a Miami photographer 
took this remarkable series of pictures of the arrest of two men charged with 
flashing results from the Florida race track to bookmakers across the country 





indicate a photo finish has been called. Innocent horseplayer set- 
tles beside him (4) waiting for the payoffs to wink on tote board. 
Marking his program (5), Cochrane impresses horseplayer, who 


politely asks for tip. Code was so complete that prices could also 
be flashed outside the track. As Cochrane writes, two detec- 
tives unsympathetically intervene (6) to end unlawful semaphore. 



Cochrane, exuding injured innocence, is interrogated in office of on way to parking lot outside, where Molina inspects his car (12) 
Thoroughbred Racing Protective Bureau (10) as reporter listens. and finds radio equipment which may have been destined for some 

Accused is then escorted from track (11) by cluster of policemen future coup by wigwaggers. Equipment was then confiscated. 



(16) over shoulders of pretty, brunette Joan Hilgemier (later 
freed), also found in chilly house. Hungry Odle struggles with 
jelly jar (17) before trio is whisked to Miami jail (18). Cochrane 


was charged with illegally disseminating race track information, 
Odle with conspiracy to do the same thing. Horse finishing last 
in signaled race was a 10-to-l long shot named Caught, (e n d) 
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‘I DON’T BELIEVE 


When Ed M endow*, a young, tough, not extraordinarily good Chicago 
Bear end, caught Detroit’s Bobby Layne with a battering blind-side 
tackle last month while Layne was not carrying the ball, he did two things: 
he removed Bobby from the game via a concussion, and he set off a storm 
of protest against dirty football. “Meadows should have brought a black- 
jack,” said the Detroit coach. Buddy Parker. “They had to get Layne, and 
they got him with deliberately dirty football.” Parker’s accusation was a 
serious one; if a game which can produce the Pine men who graced the 
Silver Anniversary All-America (SI, Dec. 24) is being destroyed by the 
moral decay dirty play implies, the loss is ultimately everyone's. 

No proof was adduced to support Parker's accusation, but the incident 
brought into sharp focus the growing feeling among fans, players and 
coaches that pro football is dirty. Sports Illustrated’ s Tex Maule last 
week questioned Bert Bell, the stubborn, honest commissioner of the 
National Football League for the last II years, on how serious the situa- 
tion really is and on what Bell — and the league — is going to do about it. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD MEEK 
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THERE IS DIRTY FOOTBALL’ 



Q: Do you think that pro football is dirty and getting dirtier? 

A: [Growled in the rasp which is Bell's speaking voice] No. I don't be- 
lieve there is dirty football. I never have. Sure, there are flare-ups. 
But I have never seen a maliciously dirty football player in my 
life and I don’t believe there are any maliciously dirty players in 
the National Football League. 

Q: How do you explain the protests from coaches, owners and fans? 

A: 1 believe this. If you go back seven or eight years, three or four 
teams dominated the league. So games and individual plays 
weren’t always as vital as they are now. Now any team can beat 
any other team in the league, and every game is important. The 
players get more excited, and officials have maybe 50 or 60 judg- 
ment calls to make in every game. They don’t come equipped with 
radar or a zoomar lens, either. Now you got to remember every 
team uses movies, too. They can look for things and find things 
theofficials may miss. But the situation is this — the moi’ies aren't 

continued on next page 
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"I AM NEVER SATISFIED" 


WONDERFUL WORLD 

continued 

always right, either. The other day 
a man who is competent told me he 
would bet $10,000 he could set up a 
couple of cameras four feet on either 
side of the 50-yard line and get 
completely different pictures. 

Q: H our about the protest the Chicago 
Cardinals made against the Chica- 
go Bears on their Dec. 9 game in 
which the Cards claimed their mov- 
ies showed over 20 fouls by the 
Bears which were not called by the 
officials? Did you see those movies? 

.4; Wolfner [managing director of the 
Cardinals] sent the thing to me. I 
agree some mistakes were made. 
Nothing malicious. 

Q: Then why did you refuse to let the 
Cardinals give a public showing of 
their game film? 

A: I didn’t say they couldn't show the 
film. What I said was that they 
couldn't show the thing and stop it 
whenever they wanted so they 
could point out the mistakes of the 
officials. I will never condone any- 
one holding the officials up to pub- 
lic ridicule. 

Q: Has any owner or coach ever com- 
plained to you about “hatchet 
men”? 

A: No. I never heard of a “hatchet 
man” in pro football, if you mean 
by that a player who is sent into a 
game deliberately to injure an op- 
ponent. A hatchet man wouldn't 
live a year in pro football. 

Q: Do you mean by that the opposing 
teams would take care of him? 

A: I go back to Davey O’Brien, the 
little TCU back who played for the 
Eagles. Somebody fouled Davey 
once. That guy got straightened 
out a little bit— in language^and 
every time he got hit. It was a little 
harder every time he got hit. 

Q: Have you heard of a play called 
“dead dog” in which the quarter- 
back simply keeps the ball and the 
rest of the team goes to work on a 
dirty player on the other team? 

A.* Dead dog? No, I never heard of that. 
Sure, if a guy is looking for trouble, 
he gets it. That's true. He'll take a 
pretty fair thumping from the players, 
but legally. You figure, too, if a guy 
gets in too much trouble, he’s no good 
to his team and the coach will get 
rid of him. That’s another reason no 
dirty player can last in the pros. 

Q: Twice this season. Bear opponents 
have lost their quarterback early. 
George Shaw of the Baltimore Colts 


was hurt and, of course, Layne of 
the Lions. Do you think any team 
ever deliberately tries to knock out 
a quarterback? 

A; Well, the quarterback is a natural 
target, but how long have these quar- 
terbacks played? Take Otto Graham. 
He played 10 years and never missed 
a game. Most quarterbacks don't get 
hurt. No team ever deliberately tries 
to get the quarterback. 

Q: Do you think there should be a 
more stringent penalty for a foul 
which results in a player’s injury 
and deprives a team of his services? 
Say a penalty box something like 
hockey uses? 

A: No. It hasn’t helped much in hockey, 
has it? How in hell can you play with 
10 men? You might as well forfeit. 

Q: You have already said that your 
officials make mistakes. Are you 
satisfied with your officials as a 
group? 

A: No. I am never satisfied with any- 
thing. I think we have the best of- 
ficials in the world, but I think they 
could be better, too. It’s hard to get 
real good officials. A guy doesn't make 
much money the first lour or five years 

dred dollars a year, so he quits. Only 
guys left are schoolteachers and 
YMCA workers, and they got the 
time but they aren’t suited. They’re 
used to placating people and handling 
kids, not football players. 

Q: Are you doing anything to improve 
the officiating? 

A: Yeah, I’ve got a resolution now I’m 
going to present at the league meeting. 
Each home team will have to furnish 
the league office with a game film 
within 48 hours after a game. Then 
Mike Wilson, our chief official, will 
go over the movies and pick out the 
mistakes and take them up with the 
officials. We’re trying to get ex-pros 
as officials, too. Then we’ll put them 
in the spot nearest where they played 
— like Don Looney, a former end, will 
be a field judge down where the ends 
go when they’re on a pass pattern. 
That way, the official understands the 
situation and so does the player. 

Q: One of your rules on TV coverage 
prevents cameras from staying on 
a light on the field. Why? 

A: I don’t believe for the best interests 
of football or the best interests of the 
women and children who watch foot- 
ball it should be shown. We’re selling 
a product just like, say, Atlantic Re- 
fining is selling one. You don’t see 
them putting out a story about a bad 
situation or a bad month, do you? If 
people want to watch fights, let them 
tune in on Wednesday night. 
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SAILOR’S 

DREAM 


Fred Hibberd blueprinted 25 years of 
sailing experience into the yawi 
‘Caprice.’ For the story of his boat 
and how he built it, turn the page 


by EZRA BOWEN 
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SAILOR'S DREAM continued from, page 29 


INSIDE FRED HIBBERD’S CRUISING 

With an engineer's sharp eye for detail and a yachtsman's feeling for comfort on board, 
Hibberd packed two full cabins and a hefty diesel engine into a 39-foot eight-inch hull 



© Stowage— light sails, anchor lines 
© H -inch plywood frame and partial bulkhead 
® Forward head 

© Deep locker and clothes hamper 
© Mast stepped into stainless-steel frame 
© Hanging locker 
© Portside berths in main cabin 
© Stainless-steel water tanks 
© Cast-steel forward fin 
© Keel cooler for engine water 
© V-drive gear 

® 6,000-pound cast-iron ballast keel 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

® 

© 

© 

© 

© 


Stainless-steel rei nf orced after fin 
Three-bladed wheel 
19-gallon starboard fuel tank 
45-hp Red Wing diesel 
Motor generator 
Two pairs of six-volt batteries 
Refrigerator compressor 
After cabin portside berth 
Pullman-type folding washbasin 
After head 

After stowage-lines, life jackets, etc- 
Stainless-steel vertical boomkin 
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YAWL ‘CAPRICE’ 


® 

© 

® 

@ 


Two-way hatch, Lucite top 
Stainless-steel frames 
Kicking strap 
Outboard canted vent 
Aluminum rollers on main shrouds 
Hollow aluminum mainmast (44 feet) 
Forward hatch with Sudbury Sky-Vent 
Diagonal planking of inner skin 
Folding table 


@ 

® 

© 

® 

© 

® 


Eight-foot molded dinghy 
Stainless-steel mainsheet horse 
Hollow aluminum mizzen (24 feet ) 
Tiller 

Combination ratchet winch 
Switch panel 

Main hatch, chart holder on top 
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SAILOR’S DREAM continued from page 31 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD MEEK 



THE DREAM THAT BECAME ‘CAPRICE’ 


at A time when yachting fashion 
_/^_suggests that to be fast on the wa- 
ter and comfortable in your cabin 
you must own a wide-beamed center- 
boarder like Finisterre (SI, June 18, 
1956), a New York engineer named 
Fred Hibberd is sailing dead against 
the current with some solid and orig- 
inal ideas of his own. Unlike many of 
his yachting brothers, Hibberd is un- 
moved by the fact that in the past two 
years the winner of the transatlantic 
race to Sweden, of the Storm Trysail 
Race, and of three of the four classes 
in the last Bermuda Race were center- 
boarders. 

“Carleton Mitchell,” Hibberd said, 
speaking of Finisterre’s owner, ‘‘says 
he likes fat boats. I belong to another 
school. I like the way a keel boat han- 
dles when the weather is heavy. Cen- 


terboarders tend to be rather compli- 
cated affairs and rather expensive. 
They're wider, and for that reason the 
rail goes under further at a given angle 
of heel. You’ve got to keep center- 
boarders on their feet to get the best 
out of them. And for going to sea, the 
centerboard trunk is just one more 
thing that can go wrong. Also, with re- 
gard to room,” he went on, ‘‘our main 
cabin has as much effective room as 
Finisterre’ s.” 

Hibberd, whose Caprice measures a 
full 15 inches narrower in the beam 
than Finisterre’s extreme 11 feet three 
inches, actually did get as much room 
in his main cabin by combining a 
couple of pet theories. One is the open 
fin keel, a 6,000-pound torpedo of cast 
iron supported by two fins, with a 
yawning hole between ( see drawing 


sailing hibberds are all crack yachtsmen. From left, Fred senior skippers Caprice , ; 
Sis, 15, is top contender in Lightning races; Mrs. Lorna Hibberd was five times national 
women’s sailing champion; Fred junior, 18, won Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound Lightning 
title five years in row. David (below), only 5, is already good hand aboard Caprice. 


page 30). No one else, in Hibberd’s 
knowledge, has ever tried to build one. 

The idea of the open keel, which 
Hibberd worked out on a 31-foot 
guinea-pig Caprice he built in 1949, is 
to allow the keel to be bolted to a steel 
frame forward in the boat without get- 
ting the lateral plane of the keel as a 
whole so far forward that it upsets the 
sailing balance. Furthermore, Caprice's 
keel gives an extra dividend in cabin 
space because it is set onto a hull with 
fat, convex lower sections that allow 
for a wider floor inside the boat. In a 
conventional keel boat, the lower sec- 
tions have to be drawn narrow and 
concave so that the curves of the hull 
will run smoothly into the keel. 

Hibberd gets even more floor space 
as a by-product of the ribless, molded- 
type construction he picked for Ca- 
price. For this, he went to Luders Ma- 
rine Construction Co. of Stamford, 
Conn., a pioneer in molded hulls, whose 
latest model of the ribless L-27 cruising 
sloop is one of the prime attractions at 
the New York boat show this week. 

For Caprice, Luders set up a mold 
of rough spruce, and bent strips of 
3/8-inch mahogany diagonally across 
the frame. Then, using waterproof Re- 
sorcinol glue and about 20,000 brass 
screws, they clamped down another 
layer of planking on the opposite diag- 
onal. Finally, they glued and nailed on 
an outer skin with the planking run- 
ning fore and aft. Once the second lay- 
er of glue had set, the nails were pulled, 
the spruce mold was pried out and 
thrown away. The hull was then ready 
for the three stainless steel frames and 
the plywood bulkheads which hold the 
hull rigid, take the strain of the mast 
and shrouds and support the weight 
of the keel. 

Very few boats have ever been made 
by this cold-molded process, i.e., with- 
out the expensive permanent forms 
and the steam heat and pressure sys- 
tem used in conventional molded-hull 
construction- Luders tried the cold- 
molded system and got away with it. 
As a result, the builders not only saved 
money, they also drew praise on the 
continued on page 37 
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view forward in main cabin shows six-foot-plus headroom and 
four-bunk arrangement. Large port lights and overhead skylight 
give cabin maximum natural illumination. Lower bunks are used 


as seats when table {shown folded vertically around aluminum 
mainmast i is taken down. Entire thrust of mast is taken by unique 
stainless steel frame which runs completely around inside of ship. 


view aft in main cabin shows interior width obtained by use of 
thin wood laminate hull construction. From left, alcohol stove on 
gimbals, stainless steel-topped galley and mechanical refrigerator 


fit neatly on starboard side of companionway i shown fitted with 
hatch boards). On portside, navigation equipment, hand horn 
and electric control board are placed over large oilskin locker. 



Follow tlio huh i n 
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new weightless 


wools 


Vacation bound? Go in comfort . . . 
with the new weightless wools. 

For wool spans the weather line — 
takes the warmth of the day, the 
cool of the night in its stride. 

These new weightless wools give you 
light-on-the-shoulder comfort, too. 

Light as they are, they tailor in the 
classic wool manner to clean, trim lines. 

As for upkeep — wool is a master at 
holding its shape, resisting wrinkles 
— it requires a minimum of care. 

No wonder, so many men pack 
weightless wools for their winter 
vacations — ami will wear them 
nexi summer, too. 



Off for sunny climes — wool gabardine resists 
wrinkles . . . gives you lightweight protection 
against sudden changes in the weather. 
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Resort rlothms *h inert 
are available in Ammrun- 
maih’ ir nolens at leading 
stores. For further 
informal, on. wrtle Wool, 
Dept. S-2, 120 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17 



ze, yawl Caprice shows roomy stern 
Crew (from left) are John Nichols 


(standing) Dick Lagner, Lorna Hibberd, Doris Nichols. Owner 
Fred Hibberd at helm is half hidden by Eleanor Lagner (.right). 


heeling over in fresh brei 
with gilt eagle on transom. 




SAILOR’S DREAM 

continued from page 32 

construction method from no less an 
authority than Philip H. Rhodes, a 
brilliant marine architect who nor- 
mally favors the more traditional ap- 
proach. “He’s got one piece of wood 
all the way around the boat,” said 
Rhodes. “It becomes one piece, that 
is, and that’s good.” 

Rhodes also liked Hibberd’s choice 
of a split cabin. Ordinarily it is hard 
enough to fit one livable cabin into a 
small cruising boat, but Hibberd and 
Luders, by using a shoehorn and some 
geometrical hocus-pocus, were able to 
squeeze in two of them. 

“That arrangement,” said Rhodes, 
“does double duty on length. The 
cockpit is right there where you can 
reach it. And you’re not sitting under 
the mizzen, which can be bad— it 
dumps wind and water down your 
neck. The split cabin also lets you get 
the engine under the cockpit and still 
have a big engine room. The only thing 
I don’t like about it is that it’s wet be- 
cause the cockpit is so far forward.” 

Hibberd, naturally, had his own list 
of reasons for the arrangement. “You 
get privacy,” he said, "especially when 
you have a head in each cabin. You 
get the dinghy out of your line of sight 
by getting it off the main cabin top 
and sticking it under the mizzen on 
the after cabin. You get access to the 
motor under the cockpit from both 
ends. I don’t think Mitchell could pos- 
sibly get my big diesel in his boat. 
Then, there are two seagoing reasons 
for it. One is that you’re sitting in the 
center of pitching, instead of back near 
the stem where the boat’s going up and 
down. The other is that by filling out 
the waterline to make room for the 
other cabin, you have a great deaf of 
reserve buoyancy aft. 

“One disadvantage you always hear 
about a split cabin,” he said, echoing 
Rhodes’ criticism, “and that is your 
cockpit is wet. But Caprice just isn’t 
a wet boat. I don’t know if it’s the high 
freeboard or what.” 

He went on, then, to be quite frank 
about some of her weaker points. 

"One trouble,” he said, "which I 
think can be overcome is that you can 
get weather or sea in the forward- 
facing hatch of the after cabin.” Up 
to now, Caprice has been used mainly 
for cruising the quiet waters of Long 
Island Sound. However, last week she 
was loaded aboard a freighter for Trini- 
dad. Later this month the Hibberds 
will fly down with friends and test her 
continued on page 4 0 



THE NEW ARGUS C -44 ... only *99.50 

(with 50mm lens) 


A Lens Second to None (Ciniagon f:2.8) gives your pictures 
remarkable clarity through all lens openings. 

Two P'qually Fine Accessory Lenses (Telephoto and Wide- 
angle) couple automatically to the rangefinder. 

New Bayonet-type Lens Mount lets you switch lenses with 
just a quick twist of the wrist. 

New Variable Power Viewfinder accessory clips right on 
top of camera — gives you a separate viewfinder for each lens 
simply by rotating the knob. 

('olor-matic Settings make won- 
derful, life-like color slides as easy 
to take as snapshots. 

Saddle Leather Case S/0. 100 nun 
Telephoto Lens (on camera) $59.50. 

35mm Wide-angle Lens $56.50. 
Variable Power Viewfinder (shown 
on camera) $14.50. 

argus 

Argus Cameras. Ann Arbor. Michigan 
Division of Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 

WORLD'S NO. 1 NAME IN COLOR-SLIDE PHOTOGRAPHY 
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ARABIAN 18’ 



gre-fc in -thiG 


winners cii-gIg 
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new styling — new power — new models 


Distinctive Thoroughbred styling, finest engines, latest conveniences, 
interior appointments and colors rival those of modern automotive designing. 
Famous Century Boats with all-mahogany planked hulls remain unchallenged for 
top speeds, sensitive maneuverability and outstanding performance. Look at them: 


CORONADO 21' — World’s fastest stock runabout with most modern lines 
and features on the water. 

Arabian is' — Sports car styling to fit youthful tastes. 

RESORTER 18' — Agile, roomy family cruise and ski boat. 
resorter 16 ' — Official tow boat for national and regional ski championships. 
VIKING 19' — Husky, seaworthy all-around big water family utility skiff. 
RAVEN 22' — Outstanding new off-shore family cruise and fishing skiff. 

COLT 15' — Finest, friskiest new inboard runabout — economy priced! 
IMPERIAL 14' — Fast, good-looking inland runabout. 

SEAFLYTE 16' — Rugged top-quality clinker-built outboard fishing boat. 
palomino 15' — Sleek, racy style-leading outboard with Thoroughbred ride. 
pinto 15' — Eye-catching glossy black twin sister to Palomino 15'. 


PINTO 15 


PALOMINO 15' 


SEAFLYTE 16' 
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COLT 15' 


Free full-color brochun 


on request 


IMPERIAL 14' 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY 

box 350, manistee, michigan 
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cebence 


Any proud owner is flattered to let you 'Teel the Difference” 
inderod . . . Pleased to see you respond — as a 
fisherman — to the sensitive action, zooming power, and 
thrilling accuracy built-in by Shakespeare's unique (pat- 
ented) Howald Process . . .you’ll be satisfied with nothing 
less. Only a Wonderod is built-to-taper from thousands of 
parallel tough glass fibers, running straight from butt to 
nly a Wonderod is SO STRONG — vet so slim and 
light! For bait casting, spinning, fly-fishing or salt water, 
there's a beautifully-finished Shakespeare Wonderod just 
liting for YOU . . . Go pick it out! 

SEND FOR 5 NEW FISHING BOOKLETS — FREE 

SHAKESPEARE CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

I N E S 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED'S FLORIDA 
KEYS FISHING MAP-PERMA- 
NENTLY MOUNTED FOR ONLY$3.50 



1155 **/. 



f 

. 



1 OS ' 





SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s three-page, 
color map of the Florida Key* is a treasure mine 
of information, gathering in one place the best 
location for the various kinds of fish to be caught 
— from the bonefish to the majestic tarpon — 
and the names and even the phone numbers of 
the guides who can take you to them. 

A beautifully decorative addition to your 
own walls, the map is also the perfect gift for all 
your fishing friends and travel-minded ac- 
quaintances. Mounted on laminated board, 
ready to hang, the map, including mailing 
charges, costs only $3.50. 

To order, simply send $3.50 (check or money 
order) to 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Dept. F. Rockefeller Plan, N.Y. 20. 
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out on a six-week cruise to San Juan. 
The southern trip should give them 
plenty of chance to see if she takes wa- 
ter into the after cabin. She won’t, if 
another Hibberd idea, a quick-folding 
hatch cover that can be flopped down 
when a big wave hits, works out. 

The occasional Caribbean calms may 
give Hibberd some second thoughts 
about another of Caprice’s characteris- 
tics— her short rig. By keeping all of 
his sails and running gear inboard of 
the ends of the boat, and by picking 
smaller masts to keep the sail area in 
proper proportion to the short booms, 
he came out with less canvas than most 
boats this size. “ Caprice is an under- 
rigged boat,” he admitted, but he 
would not admit she is slow. On the 
contrary, he had the hull tank-tested 
at Stevens Institute marine laborato- 
ries to make sure he had a boat that 
would go. ‘‘All the members of my fam- 
ily race,” he said, ‘‘and I wanted to 
give them some incentive to come in 
races with me. The race record so far 
indicates that Caprice is not as good in 
light winds as heavy. But you can’t 
have it all. I’d rather have a boat that 
is fast in heavy weather and a good sea 
boat, too, which Caprice is.” 

As he got ready for the trip to the 
Caribbean last week, Fred Hibberd 
seemed just as satisfied with the other 
ideas that he had designed in his Ca- 
price. The circulating fresh-water cool- 
ing system he built into the keel had 
proved itself over the past summer, not 
only as a means of keeping the engine 
cool but as a welcome escape from the 
weed-clogged intakes that plague ves- 
sels with salt-water cooling systems. 
The winches with built-in jam cleats 
and ratchet handles were making life 
easier on a family boat where manpow- 
er is often not as heavy as it is on the 
big ocean racers. The simple inboard 
rig promised to keep her manageable 
even under emergency conditions. 
“Two can handle Caprice nicely in 
heavy weather,” he said, “and if one is 
sick the other can do it alone.” As for 
her short sail area, Hibberd empha- 
sized that he was satisfied, that he 
had built this boat for himself and his 
family, not to win ocean races. “If I 
wanted a racing boat,” said Hibberd, 
“I wouldn’t have built one like Ca- 
price, and I wouldn’t have designed 
her myself. I’d have assumed that the 
professionals could do a better job. But 
one thing the professionals don’t know 
is what I want in a boat. That’s what I 
know most about.” (end) 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Murray Rose, quick-thrashing young (17) 
Australian freestyler who won three gold 
medals in Olympics and thrives on diet of 
muscle-building seaweed jelly which his 
mother extracts from kelp gathered on Syd- 
ney beaches, clicked off 4:25.9 for 400 me- 
ters, 4:27.1 for 440 yards to better world 
records in New South Wales championships 
at Sydney (Jan. 12). 

Dolph Schayes, feather-fingered Syra- 
cuse veteran, swished 18 foul shots without 
miss for new NBA mark, added 11 field 
goals for 40 points, but Nats lost to Min- 
neapolis 118-110 at Syracuse (Jan. 10). 
FOOTBALL 

Warren Woodson, sharp-tongue.d Univer- 
sity of Arizona coach who once told Tucson 
Towncats, “I know more about football 
than anyone here, and I’m smarter about 
football than you. Stay out of my business 
so I can do better,” and later described his 
job as “the most miserable experience of 
my life,” found way out of his misery. He 
resigned after five years and 4-6 record last 
fall. Other job shuffles: Georgia Tech Back- 
field Coach Frank Broyles to Missouri, suc- 
ceeding retired Don Faurot; North Caro- 
lina Assistant Eddie Teague to The Cita- 
del, replacing resigned John Sauer. 

Bert Rechichar, sturdy Baltimore half- 
back, used his talented right foot to match 
Sam Baker’s 52-yard field goal, also booted 
three others from 41, 44 and 42 yards out 
to lead West to 19-10 victory over East in 
Pro Bowl at Los Angeles. 

FOCUS ON THE DEED. 


Carola Mande), 
pretty, sharpshoot- 
ing wife of Chicago 
merchant, who broke 
three world records 
last year, missed 
only seven of 1,200 
targets in 12-gauge 
class, became first 
woman to lead all 
competitors in high 
average with .994. 


Carlo A. Perroux, 
non playing captain 
of Italy’s six-man 
contract bridge team, 
has little trouble 
managing victory 
smile after accept- 
ing Bermuda Bowl 
for squad’s easy tri- 
umph over U.S. in 
world champion- 
ships at New York. 




TENNIS 

Don Budge and Fred Perry, two old pros 
who engaged in many a stirring duel in 
late 1930s, clowned through two-set match, 
Budge winning 6-3, 6-4, as tennis stars 
raised $13,000 for injured Art Larsen in 
exhibition in New York. 

BASKETBALL 

College basketball continued on its mer- 
ry way as conference races began to heat 
up, but spotlight was still on Kansas and 
North Carolina, all alone among nation’s 
unbeaten major colleges ( see page H). 

Fort Wayne became latest leader in see- 
saw Western Division of NBA, replacing 
slumping Rochester while Minneapolis won 
four out of five, were only two games out 
of first place. Boston had its troubles in 
East but still held three-game edge over 
Philadelphia as New York spurted to chal- 
lenge Warriors for second. 

BASEBALL 

Jackie Robinson, often center of contro- 
versy in his 10 years as Brooklyn Dodger, 
decided to make his retirement stick de- 
spite $50,000 offer from New York Giants, 
but promptly touched off new foot-in- 
mouth rhubarb when he told Waukegan, 
III. church group that Milwaukee lost 1956 
pennant because “two or three players were 
visiting nightclubs and bars until the wee 
hours.” Quick to retort were Braves’ John- 
ny Logan, who called Jackie “just a rumor 
spreader,” and Ernie Johnson: “Robinson 
is popping off again.” 


BOXING 

Heavyweight contenders continued to act 
like reluctant dragons as Champion Floyd 
Patterson basked in reflected glory. Agile 
but no power puncher, fifth-ranked Harold 
Carter gave away 23 pounds but little else 
to lethargic Bob Baker (ranked No. 2), 
caught a few good blows (see below) before 
hustling to easy victory in 10-rounder in 
New York; Zora Folley, knocked flat on 
his back in seventh, got up to win 10-round 
split decision over mauling Wayne Bethea 
at Syracuse; first-ranked Hurricane Jack- 
son, whose ability to read, write and think 
fluently has been questioned in some quar- 
ters, was arrested on charge of using forged 
driver's license after his car struck and 
killed pedestrian in Far Roekaway, N.Y. 
Still to be heard from: third-ranked Eddie 
Machen, Sid Flaherty’s latest tiger, who 
meets former Light Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Joey Maxim in Miami Jan. 25. 

Welterweight Champion Carmen Basil- 
io, suffering from injured right hand, was 
granted postponement of Jan. 18 title bout 
with Johnny Saxton by Cleveland Boxing 
Commission. New date: Feb. 22. 
HOCKEY 

Montreal, swashbuckling as ever, outskat- 
ed Toronto 2-1, Boston 4-1, 3-1 to stretch 
unbeaten streak to eight, opened three- 
point lead over Detroit, five over Bruins in 
NHL. Maple Leafs got lift from return of 
Ted (Teeder) Kennedy, bustled past New 
York into fourth place. 

continued on next page 



surprised Harold Carter (left) gets 
rubber-nosed massage from Bob Baker in 
Madison Square Garden heavyweight fight. 


well-adjusted leg guards help pre- 
pare Britain’s new Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan for the batsman’s role in cricket match. 



excited Seattle Coach Johnny Castel- 
lani is all choked up as he watches his team 
beat Portland 87-81 in an overtime game. 
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SCOREBOARD 



Carla Marcheiii, 21- 
year-old Genoa uni- 
versity student, gave 
Austrian stars sur- 
prise lesson at their 
own game, scoring 
triple in slalom, gi- 
ant slalom and down- 
hill in Swiss interna- 
tional women’s ski 
championships at 
Grindelwald. 



William Joshua Bar- 
ney Jr. of South- 
port, Conn., direct 
descendant of Revo- 
lution and War of 
1812 Naval Hero 
Captain Joshua Bar- 
ney, has been elected 
president of Nation- 
al Horse Show Asso- 
ciation, succeeding 
Walter B. Devereux. 



For 
family 
fun 

8 brilliant models: 
3.5, 12, 25 H.P. 

Buccaneer dealers are listed 
in your classified directory. 
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Dept. 817, Galesburg, III. 
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WHY SETTLE FOR LESS THAN 

$14,000 IN A YEAR 
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COLORFUL 32-PAGE 

SHOOTIN’ 
BOOK 

Family fun! 
Target games! 
Regulation shooting 
tips by a world champion! 
"Do-It-Yourself" tips on building an indoor and 
outdoor range and many other tips on shooting. 
Real shooting indoors or close-to-home, all year 
’round — the safer, accurate, quiet, odorless, 
“power without powder" way. 

WRITE today for "Shootin's Three Times More 
Fun With A Crosman Pellgun” — supply limited. 
Crosman Arms Co., Inc., Dept. SI-2 , Fairport, N. Y. 




preserves, renews, * 
beautifies anything made of L 
The Lexol Corp., Coldwel 


GOLF 

Doug Ford, ruddy-faced New Yorker, 
shooting with accuracy of pool shark, began 
profitable week by winning Los Angeles 
Open with 280, ended it with last-hole 
clutch shot to take Panama Open at Bal- 
boa with 277. Louisiana's Jay Hebert over- 
came pressure and gusty winds to grab off 
$2,500 prize with 54-hole 213 in Bing Cros- 
by pro-amateur at Pebble Beach, Calif.; 
little-known Dub Pagan, West Palm Beach 
fire captain, came up with sparkling 67 to 
outshoot big-name pros in rich MacNaugh- 
ton pro-amateur at Miami Beach. 


FOR THE RECORD 

240-n,. 


AUTO RACING 

REC PARNELL. Britain, 

Grand Pri*. in 3:07.55.7. 


i Ferrari, Auckland. 


BOATING 

NORRIS SINCLAIR. Marietta. Ga., winter Thistle 
sailing title, with 119 pts., SI. Petersburg. Fla. 

BOXING 

BOB SATTERFIELD. 5-round K0 over Dale Hall, 
heavyweights, Portland, Ore. 

GIL TURNER. 6-round TKO over Jimmy Morris, wel- 
terweights, Miami Beach. 

VIRGIL AKINS. 10-round decision over Sammy Walk- 
er, welterweights, Buffalo. 

CURLING 

DULUTH. MINN., over Toronto. 10-5. for Michigan 
Trophy, Inti. Bonspiel, Detroit. 


AUTO RACING 

Juan Manuel Fangio, balding world cham- 
pion, skillfully kept his smooth-running 
Maserati out in front while Ferraris suc- 
cumbed to wave of clutch trouble, averaged 
record-breaking 80 mph to win Argentine 
Grand Prix in 3:55 and tuck away eight 
points toward 1957 title. 

MILEPOSTS 

NOMINATED — Ross L. Leffler, 70, longtime 
conservationist, U.S. Steel executive; for 
new post of Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior for Fish and Wildlife, by President 
Eisenhower, at Washington, D.C. 

KILLED — Ken Wharton, 33, likahle but 
hard-luck British racing driver who had 
survived many another crash; when his Fer- 
rari Monza hit timing tower and flipped 
during 100-mile sports car preliminary to 
New Zealand Grand Prix, at Auckland. 


FIELD TRIALS 

FAST DELIVERY BELLE, owned by Murtis Carver. 
Durham, N.C., open all-age stake, Pinehurst, N C. 
DO'S GIRL SIS, owned by Frank Ash, Fullon, N.Y., 
shooting dog stake, Pinehurst, fy.C. 

GOLF 

MICKEY WRIGHT. San Diego, Sea Island (Ga.) invi- 
tation. with 220 for 54 holes. 


H0LANDES II: J28.950 San Fernando Stakes. 1 1/16 
m . by 1 Vt lengths, in 1 :45v». Santa Anita. Willie Shoe- 
maker up. 

NITIME: 528,050 Hurricane Handicap, 1 1/16 m., by 
215 lengths, in l:43u. Tropical Pk, Bobby Ussery up. 

SKIING 

CHRISTIAN PRAVDA, Sun Valley. Idaho, slalom and 
combined titles, Sun Valley Open meet. 

ART T0KLE, Odin (N.J.) Ski Club. 152 and 148 It. 
jumps tor 217.7 pts. Torger Tokle Memorial. Bear 
Mountain, N.Y. 

SQUASH RACQUETS 

AZAM KHAN. Pakistan, over Roshan Khan, 15-18, 
15-12, 15-9, 18-16, Canadian Open, Toronto. 


MERVYN ROSE, Australia, over Don Candy, 6-2, 6-4, 
3-6, 6-2, Florida W. Coast men s singles. St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 



HUNGARIAN athletes get ready to leave New York aboard Greyhound Scenic 
Cruiser for six-week exhibition tour of the U.S. which will take them as far as the West 
Coast. One of three touring squads, this group includes Olympic fencers and gymnasts. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




"By George, I boycotted the stuff. 

Then I found this .. .made in Peoria, Illinois!” 



We’d never sell Peoria short. 

But even better than where our Vodka 
is made is how it’s made. 

You see, we distill Hiram Walker's 
Vodka clearer than the glass that 
holds it — from pure American 
grain. An improvement? 

Gospodin, you should try it! 


80 AND 100 PROOF • DISTILLED FROM GRAIN • HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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• BASKETBALL by JEREMIAH TAX 

Come All-America selection time there will be no 
passing over Yale’s readheaded Johnny Lee, combined 

STAR AND STUDENT 


I VY League basketball is generally a 
cut below that of any major college 
conference in the country. Some feel 
this comes from a relatively casual at- 
titude toward sports, but, more tan- 
gibly, it is the result of the absorption 
of Ivy students in the tougher academ- 
ic programs which are enforced in their 
schools. 

Yet the League occasionally pro- 
duces basketball teams which can go 
with the fastest company. This year 
Harvard leads all 167 major colleges 
in team defense and Columbia ranks 
fourth in offense. There are also indi- 
viduals who would be in the first five 
on any team in the country and would 
automatically attract All-America 
notices if they played at places like 
North Carolina and Kansas. They in- 
clude deadeye Chet Forte of Columbia, 
tough Defenseman Gene Booth of 
Dartmouth and Yale’s red-haired, 
freckle-faced Johnny Lee ( see cover). 

Last year, as a sophomore, Lee set 
a new single-season League record in 
scoring (337), eclipsing performances 
of such college and, later, professional 
players as Ernie Beck, Bud Palmer and 
Tony La velli. So this season, in prac- 
tically every game, he finds himself 
double-teamed or facing a sliding, over- 
shifted zone defense which keeps two 
men on him all the time. As he puts it, 
“There seem to be hands all around 
me. It’s hard to move in any direction 
without charging.” 

One result of this obvious flattery is 
that Lee undoubtedly will come no- 
where near his scoring mark of last sea- 
son. Another, though, is that he is now 
a far more valuable member of his 
team. Any player on whom the oppos- 
ing defense concentrates its attention 
is useful as a decoy. But in Lee’s case 
that value is vastly increased because, 
unlike many other college stars (Rosen- 
bluth of Carolina is one), he knows 
how to play basketball when he does 
not have personal possession of the 
ball. He’s always moving — feinting, 
faking, forcing opposing players to 


commit themselves prematurely. When 
he does have the ball? “With two men 
on me,” he says, “there has to be a 
man open somewhere. I look for him. 
I’ve been pretty lucky finding him so 
far.” Typical example of this took 
place the other day in Yale’s game 
with Connecticut, perennial Yankee 



lee specialty, jump shot from edge 
of foul circle, scores against Brown. Yale 
redhead hit on first six attempts in game. 


Conference champion and recent win- 
ner of the Orange Bowl tournament. 
The last two baskets scored— they won 
the game for Yale — were made on pass- 
es from Lee. 

Lee’s biggest fault as a player is lack 
of real speed afoot. This is partially 
redeemed by his quick and sure hands. 
Many of his shots are sailing toward 
the basket before opposing players are 
aware he has committed himself. When 
he passes, he moves, on the instant. 
But his biggest asset is that indispen- 
sable — and indefinable — something 
called basketball savvy, which enables 
its lucky possessor to do many things 
instinctively in the heat of competition 
which others try, often vainly, to teach 


themselves through practice. One of 
these is the ability to pace oneself — 
the innate ability that keeps a player 
like Lee from wasting physical energy 
in useless movement, or nervous energy 
in castigating himself, during a game, 
for his own errors. Another is the split- 
second reflex enabling him to take ad- 
vantage of an opponent’s error before 
that opponent can recover. 

Lee, a green-eyed, 6-foot 2)^-inch 
200-pounder, probably inherited this 
savvy. His father, a fine all-round ath- 
lete, came to this country as a member 
of the All-Ireland soccer team in 1919, 
liked what he saw, and stayed. His 
mother swam in amateur competition 
around her native Boston and still 
teaches the sport in New York City’s 
Abraham Lincoln High School. She 
planned a swimming career for her son, 
had him in the water before he was a 
year old. When Lee was in the fourth 
grade, he was already beating New 
York high school champions in his spe- 
cialty, the butterfly stroke. But other 
sports (football, basketball) and hob- 
bies (music, photography) soon crowd- 
ed swimming out of the picture. At 
Brooklyn’s Erasmus Hall High School 
Lee played clarinet in the orchestra 
and basketball for four years. He made 
the high school All-America in his jun- 
ior and senior years and was senior class 
president. Despite these and other ex- 
tracurricular duties, he maintained a 
93 average. 

In his senior year at Erasmus, Lee 
received scholarship offers from 65 col- 
leges — schools in every section of the 
country and of every degree of aca- 
demic respectability. He narrowed the 
choice to 15, visited those campuses 
and came home to think. Though he’d 
already decided on a career in chemi- 
cal engineering, that was not the de- 
ciding factor in his choice of Yale. To- 
day he explains it this way, “I didn’t 
want to be just another college ath- 
lege with nowhere to go after he grad- 
uated. ... If I’d gone to some of 
those other schools, I’d have ended 
up with nothing to show for it but 
four years of basketball— and a 4- 
year-old convertible.” 

Lee’s schedule at Yale, where he’s 
an honor student, might well shock 
athletes at non-Ivy universities, most 
of whom are through with classes by 
noon, relax and do homework in the 
afternoon, practice either before or aft- 
er dinner or both, and then have their 
nights off. Lee’s classes and labs keep 
him busy right through until 4 :30 prac- 
tice time. (Last season, because of a 
heavy lab schedule, he missed prac- 
tice for weeks at a stretch, though he 
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played in all games. He’s able to start 
homework about 8, often hits the books 
on past midnight. 

In his first year as Yale’s basketball 
coach, after nine in the Big Ten, Joe 
Vancisin has had to adapt to many 
new situations. (“Here everything is 
smaller— the field houses, the attend- 
ance, even the players.”) In Johnny 
Lee, whose skill, field generalship and 
both-feet-on-the-ground solidity 
would warm the heart of any coach, 
Vancisin has found a player to help 
him through a first -season adjustment. 
Last week Vancisin had this to say: 
"Johnny’s not only a student of bas- 
ketball, but a real student in school — 
exactly what he’s supposed to be.” 

• 

An alternating current of victory 
and defeat for favorites appears to be 
the persistent theme of conference play 
as races gather momentum around the 
country. In the Big Ten, Minnesota 
started the merry-go-round by beating 
preseason choice Illinois 91-88. Two 
nights later Illinois turned on defend- 
ing champion Iowa 81 70, and Iowa 
then completed the circle by over- 
whelming Minnesota 89 66. Undoubt- 
edly no coincidence, all three games 
were won by the home team, as were 
nine of the first 13 Big Ten contests. 
Indiana and Northwestern also suf- 
fered first conference losses. Purdue, 
with former National Collegiate Golf 
Champion Joe Campbell leading a last- 
half surge, beat the Hoosiers 70-64. 
And Michigan, using only six men, up- 
set Northwestern 64 63 despite Joe 
Ruklick’s 27 points. 

In the Big Seven, a Missouri team 
largely dependent on Sophomores Son- 
ny Siebert and Bill Ross knocked Iowa 
State out of its national ranking (sev- 
enth ) with seeming ease, 77-59. But 
State maintained the pattern by com- 
ing back later in the week to swamp 
Drake 97-71, with little (5 feet 9) Gary 
Thompson passing the 1,000-point 
mark in his career by hitting for 27. 
More pattern in the Missouri Valley: 
Wichita 69, St. Louis 64; St. Louis 84, 
Detroit 75. 

Kansas (now 12-0) and North Caro- 
lina (14-0) continued as the major ex- 
ceptions to the national in-and-out 
theme. And a new source of concern to 
future Kansas opponents (as if they 
didn’t have enough worries) appeared 
when Wilt Chamberlain began show- 
ing results of practice aimed at correct- 
ing his weakness from the free-throw 
line. He hit on eight out of 10 in Kan- 
sas' 59-51 victory over Oklahoma. In a 
later game he kept his national scoring 
leadership by accounting for 30 of his 


team’s 51 points (to Kansas State’s 
45). For Carolina, Len Rosenbluth 
continued hot and cold — hot with 30 
against Virginia, cold with 10 against 
William and Mary, hot again with 34 
against Clemson. Carolina, of course, 
won all three and found itself alone on 
top of the Atlantic Coast Conference 
as Maryland (the home team, again) 
beat Duke 62-51. The Terrapins’ John- 
ny Nacincik took charge of this one by 
scoring 16 of his 17 points ( high for the 
game) in the second half. 

The unquestioned superiority of 
Southern Methodist (in conference 
play, that is, since they’ve lost to Ken- 
tucky) has put the Southwest race in 
the ho-hum stage after just two weeks 
of play. Last season SMU led the coun- 
try in free-throw accuracy at 76.4%. 
In making TCU their latest victim, 
79-63, the Mustangs hit at an 82% 
pace. Earlier they penetrated a tight 
Texas Aggie zone defense for a 62-53 
victory. The only team with a reason- 
able chance of challenging SMU may 
be fast-improving Rice, 76-66 con- 
querors of Texas. After that game, pen- 
nies, paper and orange peeling show- 
ered down on the floor at Austin as 
home team partisans expressed their 
opinion of officials who had called 33 
fouls against Texas to 13 against Rice. 
When the demonstration threatened 
to get out of hand, police were called 
in to escort the officials to safety. 
Longhorn supporters, however, got 
final release for their feelings the next 
day by hanging officials Bo McAllister 
and Harry Covin in effigy from an 


apartment house near the Texas cam- 
pus. The effigy was dubbed “ref” and 
had one eye. 

Wyoming, favored in the Skyline 
race, appears to be suffering an acute 
case of "sophomoritis.” They lost two 
out of three for the week to make it a 
three-way title fight among the Cow- 
boys, Utah and Brigham Young. 

California now has a 5-0 record in 
Pacific Coast Conference play. This 
alone would make the Bears the team 
to beat for the title. But they’ve also 
received unexpected help. The NCAA 
has refused to approve the PCC’s lift- 
ing of penalties against Washington, 
UCLA and USC — which establishes 
California as a virtual cinch to repre- 
sent the conference in the western re- 
gional playoffs. Earl Robinson and 
Larry Friend, as usual, were the big 
guns in California’s two victories over 
Oregon and one over Stanford. 

National Champion San Francisco 
lost its first California Association 
game (after 31 wins) to Santa Clara 
51-47. More important, the Dons also 
lost senior Forward Carl Boldt. Coach 
Phil Woolpert suspended Boldt indefi- 
nitely for breaking training rules and 
said he did not expect to reinstate him 
for the remainder of the season. Boldt 
was a regular on the Russell-Jones 
team last year. 

The week’s individual accolade, fi- 
nally, goes to Columbia’s Chet Forte. 
This slight, 5-foot-9 sharpshooter broke 
Columbia’s scoring record of 42, and a 
local gym record of 41, with 44 points 
as his team beat Rutgers 93-82. E * 1 b) 
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SNOW 

PATROL 

compiled by Mort Lund 


SPOT TO SKI: 

HEAVENLY VALLEY 

Elevation 6,850 to 8,500 feet; snow 
depth 5 to 12 feet; yearly snow- 
fall 400 inches; skiers last year 
20,000; season Dec. 15 to April 15 

Anyone who likes to do his skiing against 
a background of gorgeous western scenery, 
and his after-skiing in some of the coun- 
try’s most famous casinos, would do well 
to try Heavenly Valley, Calif., a 2-year- 
old resort spotted on state highway 50 just 
1 mile from the Nevada state line. From 
each of the four major trails (Gunbarrel, 
1 mile, expert; Hogback, 1 mile, intermedi- 
ate; Corkscrew, 2 miles, expert; Round- 
About, 3 Vi miles, advanced novice running 
down from the top of the chair lift on 
Monument Mountain, there is a really 
spectacular view of Lake Tahoe. The scen- 
ery is almost as good from the sundeck of 
the combination restaurant and ski-rental 



shop at the base of the area, and of course 
from the snack bar close to the top of the 
chair lift, 2,000 feet above the valley floor. 
Entertainment at the Nevada casinos a 
short hour’s drive away includes floor 
shows, dancing, gaming tables. Tips: Stein 
Eriksen (above), former Olympic and world 
ski champion, now heads the Heavenly 
Valley ski school and is teaching the new 
Wedeln technique to intermediates as 
well as experts; there are plenty of good 
motels along route 50 for overnight skiers. 


THE OUTDOOR WEEK 


FISHERMAN'S CALENDAR 

SO— season opened 
(or opens); SC— sea- 
son closed (or closes). 
C— clear water; D - 
water dirty or roily; M— water muddy. N— water 
at normal height; SH — slightly high; H— high; 
VH— very high; L— low; R— rising; F— falling. 
WT50— water temperature 50' . FG— fishing good; 
FF — fishing fair; FI' fishing poor; OVG— outlook 
very good; OG— outlook good; OF— outlook fair: 
OP— outlook poor 

BONEFISH: FLORIDA: FP, hut former President 
Herbert Hoover, a venerable angler with a high 
disdain for new-fangled spinning tackle, reeled 
in 8-pounder on 18-pound test in 20-minute 
set-to. Mrs. Edward B. Mallory of New York 
City boated 9-pound 12-ouncer on spinning 
gear at Marathon. 

Bahamas: Never, but never, gleefully chorus 
local guides, have so many fish thronged the 
flats as this season. Clubs and camps on Andros 
Island and Abaco report daily hauls of 12 to 
20 per skiff. OVG. 

STEELHEAD: Oregon: FG with Sandy Riv- 
er producing nice catches in 7-to-8-pound class. 
Coastal streams D but clearing and F. Nestucca 
and Siletz rivers providing top yields for north 
coast waters. Cluster eggs apparently most ap- 
petising fare. OG. 

WASHINGTON: Bellingham booster mournfully 
reports FF, puts onus on falling WT, ice in 
rivers. Best of western waters is Skagit, where 
occasional lunkers are being gaffed up-river 
from Mount Vernon to Hamilton. Hamilton 
drifter took 24- and 18-pounders on cherry 
bobbers, brought hopefuls to mouth of Cum- 
berland Creek, only to net disappointment. 
CALIFORNIA: Hands eagerly await reports of 
heavy rain runoff which is opening mouths of 
bars on all coastal streams north of San Fran- 
cisco. First decent runs ought to appear this 
week. Chub Swan of Eureka landed 22*^- 
pounder at Fernbridge Pool on Eel for season's 
weightiest catch. 

British Columbia: Fish are in and river con- 
ditions fine in most areas, but heavy snowfall 
has made access rugged to favorite spots, par- 
ticularly northerly Vancouver Island. FG on 
Quinsam, Oyster, Puntledge, Little Qualicums, 
Nanaimo, Cowichan on island; Vedder and 
Chehalis on mainland. OVG. 

Idaho: Steelies on move in Snake River with 
fish taken below Galloway Dam near Indian 
Cove by anglers using wobblers. Diehard eggers 
doing well in morning in deep holes near Boise. 
Little Salmon commencing to produce on lures 
as weather warms. OF. 

BLACK BASS: Louisiana: FG on Calcasieu. 
J. D. Courtney of Lake Charles pulled out 
4-pound 5-ounce bigmouth for week's top prize. 
Mississippi: Yucatan Lake yielding 5- 
pounders with plugs most tempting. 

FLORIDA: Lakeland spy reports FF/G on deep 
shiners and plugs. Phosphate pits south of 
Lakeland furnishing strings of 2- to 6-pounders. 
Texas: They’re hitting on minnows fished deep 
at Possum Kingdom and Lake Whitney. Ed 
Winter of Denison cast out spoon, reeled in 
7-pound 4-ounce largemouth at Lake Texoma's 
Grandpappy Point. 

Tennessee: Mild weather brought fishermen 
out with catches F/G. Ed Haun of Bristol, Va., 
raised 6-pound smallmouth at Friendship 
Dock, South Holston Lake. 

PACIFIC SALMON: Washington: Imma- 
ture springs showing in Eastsound, Orcas 
Island as hardy folk put their boats to sea. 
Obstruction Pass resort on Orcas. Hawley's 
on Lummi Island, and Fisherman’s Cove on 
Gooseberry Point open weekends in anything 
like reasonable weather for eager beavers. 
Blackmouths are running to 20 pounds and 
prime bait is small whole herring or cut spinner. 


SKIING COAST TO COAST 

TD-lop slopes, depth in inches; HD-bottom slopes, depth in inches; 
CR-ski crowd last weekend; SN-i aches of snowfall last weekend 


• FAR WEST 

Heavenly Valley, Calif.: Snow storm which 
broke over entire Far West opened all runs. 
Press party next weekend to include beauty con- 
test with season-lift-pass prizes. TD 20-24. Ill) 
10-20, CR 400, SN 18. 

Squaw Valley, Calif.: Two to three feet of 
powder hit mountain last weekend, opened Fly- 
ing Saucer lift for first time. TD 48-60, BD 
24-3G. Clt 500. SN 24-36. 

Sugar Bowl, Calif.: New snow expected to 
open all runs on mountain. Sugar Bowl cham- 
pionships here Jan. 26. TD 48-72, BD 36-4S, 
CR 1,500, SN 36. 

Yosemitc, Calif.: Runs 1, 2, 5 and Badger Hill 
excellent last weekend. TD 34, BD 31, CR 
3,300, SN 22. 

Mt. Hood, Ore.: Timberline excellent, some 
stumps on trails to Govt. Camp. TD 88, BD 
80. Govt. Camp TD 26. BD 14. Multorpor op- 
erated on slim cover. Ski Bowl opened. Inter- 
collegiate Winter Carnival nere Jan. 26-27. 
Snoqualmie Pass, Wash.: Thunderbird good. 
Beaver Lake excellent. TD 43, BD 35, CR 
2,500, SN 18. 

Stevens Pass, Wash.: All tows operated. TD 
65-70, BD 55-60, CR 4,000, SN 18-20. 

Mt. Baker, Wash.: Storm left powder hip- 
deep except for narrow, packed runs. TD 116, 
BD 131. CR 100. SN 54. 

Other spots: White Pass. Wash., Schwaegler 
Cup Jan. 19. TD 46, BD 30, CR 900. Grouse 
Mt.. B.C.: all runs open. TD 100, BD 75, CR 
1,900, SN 50. Edelweiss, Calif.: excellent. TD 
35, BI) 27. CR 175. SN 20. Mt. Baldy, Calif.: 
no skiing last weekend. Mt. Rainier, Wash.: 
very good. TD 111, BI) 97. CR 2.000, SN 10. 
Mt. Shasta, Calif.: good. TI) 36, BD 30. Mam- 
moth Mt.. Calif.: good. TD 54. BD 44. CR 
1,100, SN 15. Reno. Ncv.: all trails excellent. 

• MIDWEST 

Boyne Mt., Mich.: Skiing excellent. TD 15-18, 
BD 20-25, CR 500, SN 6. 

Terry Peak, S. Dak.: Conditions excellent. 
Night skiing Wednesdays on Stewart Slope. 
TD 33-38. BD 38-40, CR 750, SN 4. 

Rib Mt., Wis.: Best skiing on slopes. Trails 
fair. Night skiing on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Caberfae, Mich.: All areas operating, skiing 
excellent. CUSSA cross-country, Jan. 27. TD 
4-6, BD 6-9, CR 3.500, SN 3. 


• WEST 

Sun Valley, Idaho: Best skiing of the year 
last weekend. Henke buckle-boot showing up 
frequently. Bud Werner took Sun Valley open 
downhill, Madi Springer-Miller took girls' 
event. Baldy. TD 33, CR 1.200, SN 12. 

Alta, Utah: Skiing excellent on packed slopes. 
TI) 52, BD 52. CR 500, SN 14. 

Brighton, Utah: Skiing excellent. TD 69, BD 
66, CR 1,800, SN 15. 

Santa Fe, N. Mex.: Storm made skiing excel- 
lent. TD 30, BD 22, CR 900, SN 14. 

Aspen, Colo.: Recent snows caused avalanche 
danger but left skiing good. Winterskol Carni- 
val starts Jan. 17. BI) 10, Cl{ 300, SN 24. 
Other spots: Taos, N. Mex.: TD 75, BD 46, 
CR 250. SN 32. Arapahoe Basin, Colo.: excel- 
lent powder. TD 50. BD 42, CR 800, SN 25. 
Winter Park, Colo.: TI) 25, CR 2.600, SN 20. 

• EAST 

Stowe, Vt.: Nose Dive, Lord and Skimeister 
all good last weekend. Sterling excellent. Sven 
Johnson of Alaska took state cross-country. 
TD 32. BD 26, CR 1,200,SN 5. 

Mad River Glen, Vt.: Skiing good, some icy 
spots on top. TD 28. BD 25, CR 900, SN 8. 
Big Bromley, Vt.: Yodeler, Ridge trail and 
East Meadow excellent last weekend. Neil 
Robinson won Senior Eastern downhill, Joe 
Jones won slalom. TD 7-28, CR 3,000, SN 13. 
Mt. Snow, Vt.: South Bowl excellent. TD 20- 
50, BD 15-30, CR 4,000, SN 8. 

Snow Bowl, Vt.: Proctor excellent. TD 8-25, 
BD 8-20, CR 1,000. SN 8. 

Cannon Mt., N.H.: All lifts ran last weekend. 
TD 4-42, BD 4-30. CR 2.200, SN 23. 

Mt. Cranmore, N.H.: All lifts running. TD 
12-22, BD 10-22. CR 8,000, SN 12. 

Belknap, N.H.: Excellent skiing. Bill Beck 
took club slalom four seconds ahead of Bill 
Woods. TD 20. BD 11. CR 3,000, SN 20. 

Mt. Tremblant, Que.: Good powder all week- 
end. Bogner stretch pants popular. TD 10-30, 
BI> 5 24 Nansen 5-30, CR 900, SN 9. 

Belleayre N.Y.: All trails good. BD 14, CR 
4,000, SN 9. 

Other spots: Snow Ridge, N.Y.: TI) 15, BIJ 
6. CR 1,800, SN 10. Intervale, N.H.: excel- 
lent . TI) 11-27, BD 11-27, CR 300, SN 13. 
Thorn Mt.. N.H.: TI) 11-26, BI) 11-26, CR 
250, SN 13. 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



Especially for high- and 

middle-handicap 

golfers 


from eddie williams, Louisville Country Club 


The only uniform feature in the game of the average golfer is his 
inconsistency. He cannot understand why he will play one shot well 
and the next one poorly. The explanation is simple. He plays an 
occasional shot well because, accidentally, he was properly organ- 
ized for the shot. 

Consistency can be developed. I suggest that the average golfer 
stop thinking about his mistakes and concentrate instead on devel- 
oping the habit of organizing the essentials of good shotmaking. 

His grip must be correct. Then his club and body should be prop- 
erly coordinated at address so that he will be taking aim in the 
right way. He should make sure his legs are relaxed and his weight 
is correctly distributed so that he can use it properly on the back- 
swing. This will allow him to get the proper weight shift and hip 
and shoulder turn, which are essential if the player is to be properly 
balanced at the top of his backswing. When the body works correct- 
ly on the backswing, it makes the work to be done by the arms 
and the hands on the downswing much easier, and it results in 
greater power. These are the things a golfer should try to learn to 
execute, and he should make careful plans for executing them to 
his best ability before he plays each shot. 




Double Play 


Perhaps you've thought of the double 
breasted blazer as something confined to 
a yacht. It's not— not in Gordon of Philadel- 
phia's new Club-Lazer model, which revises 
the classic navy blazer with the emphasis 
on comfort and far greater versatility. 
Now in lightweight Lanella— with neater, 
trimmer lines, side vents, and less overlap— 
it is perfectly proper for all manner of 
well-dressed play, easily one of the hand- 
somest jackets you could (and should) own. 

About $42.50 


GoROONo,,.*.. 


Available at: 

New York Lord t Taylor 
( College Shop) 
Chicago Marshall Field 
(Young Chicagoan) 
Washington. D. C. 
Lewis & Thos. SafU 


Charlotte lack Wood. Ltd. 

Los Angeles Bollock's 
(Varsity Shop) 

Palm Beach Stinchfleld, Inc. 
Madison. Wis. MacNell & Moore 
Peoria Howard A. Heller 


For olher stores write: GORDON-FORD SALES COMPANY 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING. NEW YORK I. N.Y. 



lor your dollar . . . in sport car inspired styling ... in masterful 
roadability and "weiihlless'' trail ms ... in mechanical assistance 
lot one-person loadinc and launching ol boat ... In rugged resistance 
to years ol hard, heavy service. T ee-Neet lor 1957. mote than ever 
before, deserve their established reputation as the nation's Boost) 



lull-color lireraluie. 

TRAILER COMPANY 

215 E. Indianola Ave. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


NEXT WEEK’S PRO: PATTY BERG ON THE HEAD AS THE ANCHOR 


In Canada. CANASCO PRODUCTS. LTO . I Parnall Ave . Toronto. 
Export Department: Bessemer Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa., US A. 
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“MOUNTAIN FLOWER" 
SKI PARKA 

Fresh-color "mountain flower" 
•mbroidery (Imported) accents 
the slim, young lines I 
White Stag's classic hooded Anorak, 
tailored of Zelan-waterproofed 
UU l preshrunk cotton poplin. 

J^^ftvNeck zips open to button-flap 
pocket across chest. 
Yellow. White, Black. Navy. 
V Sizes S-M-L. 


SKI TOGS 


^AMPIONSH'^ i 


MAR- 2 


fEB.26 






Broadmoor is nationally 
famous for its sports facilities 
and championship events but 
many armchair athletes prefer 
the glorious opportunities for 
luxurious leisure at America’s 
most complete year around 
resort. 

WRITE FOR BROCHURE 

BROADMOOR 

Mu 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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• MOTOR SPORTS by PHILIP PAYNE 


Fangio’s most talented competitors jousted with him 
in Argentina, but when the results were in it was 


THAT MAN AGAIN 


Buenos Aires 

D on’t drivers mind racing on the 
13th?” a reporter asked Britain’s 
Stirling Moss last week. 

“Here’s one that does,” answered 
Moss. 

Jan. 13 was indeed a shattering day 
for the Briton despite his Maserati 
team’s crushing victory over rival Fer- 
rari. For Argentina’s Juan Manuel 
Fangio, though, the day marked an 
easy triumph and eight points toward 
his fifth world’s championship. 

Quiet Fangio and the roaring Ma- 
seratis, naturally enough, were pre- 
race favorites this year in the fifth 
annual Argentine Grand Prix. “To 
me,” said Moss, “he’s the greatest 
driver there has ever been.” 

"Fangio has everything,” said Italy’s 
Cesare Perdisa. 

Snapped another driver: “Rules here 
are always interpreted so that Fangio 
will win if possible.” 

Argentine officials do seem hesitant 
to annoy the champ, and there is usual- 
ly an understanding among his team- 
mates that they won’t try too hard to 
beat the old master on his home ground 
even if they could. Fangio ensured the 
understanding this time by promising 
to drive for Maserati in Europe this 
year if he won the race. 

Wealthy Fangio, who shrewdly pyra- 
mided his racing winnings during the 
Per6n era into a lucrative garage and 
sales agency (Mercedes Benz and Gen- 
eral Motors), didn't really need the 
money, but he needed the victory. 
His business, like many which thrived 
under Per6n, is under government 
control. So far the government has 
continued to let him run things, build 
a new garage and showroom and ac- 
quire the Vespa motor scooter agency. 
But he is still awaiting a decision on 
the possible confiscation of his assets 
and needs favorable publicity. 

Victory might also help him toward 
Indianapolis which he has called “the 
only race I want to win. ... If I don’t 
race in Indianapolis in 1957 I never 


will, because after that I will be too 
old,” says Fangio who will be 46 on 
June 24. 

In addition to victory-hungry Fan- 
gio, Maserati had France’s reliable 
Jean Behra and Argentine Polo Ace 
Carlos Menditeguy— a tough team to 
beat even though Ferrari’s roster was 
longer and almost as brilliant. Ferrari 
had, among others, Peter Collins and 
Mike Hawthorn of Britain, Luigi 
Musso, Eugenio Castellotti and Per- 
disa of Italy. 

Both stables were racing the same 
Formula I cars as last year— V-8 
Ferraris and straight-6 Maseratis— 
with only minor changes. 

After days of broiling weather, Sat- 
urday turned cold and rainy, forcing 
drivers to rush through time trials. 
Moss won the pole with a sparkling 
lap of one minute 42.6 seconds, just 
one-tenth of a second behind Fangio’s 


RESULTS AT BUENOS AIRES 


DRIVER 

1) Fangio (Arg.) 

2) Behra (Fr.) 

3) Menditeguy (Arg.) Maserati 


CAR LAPS 
Maserati 100 
Maserati 


4) Schell (U.S.) 

5) De I’ortago (Sp.) 


100 

99 


Maserati 

Ferrari 


Fastest lap: Moss, Maserati, 1:44.7 


1956 record. Fangio, Behra and Castel- 
lotti completed the front row. 

Sunday was cool and bright with a 
brisk breeze herding fluffy clouds past 
the concrete grandstands of the muni- 
cipal autodrome where some 70,000 peo- 
ple had flocked to see the beautiful 
banshees, all painted fire-engine red 
this year, chase each other clockwise 
for three hours around the dipping, 
twisting 2.43-mile track. 

Most of the former track officials 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



argentine racecourse, part of a complex road network which can provide 10 different 
circuits, mixes high-speed straights and bends with tricky hairpins, twists, slow corners. 


have been fired for political reasons, 
and the new ones were willing but in- 
ept. Moss’s first thrust on the throttle 
in the ragged start snapped part of the 
linkage. He rolled into the pits after 
one lap, bent double in the cockpit 
and accelerating by hand. Mechanics 
worked frantically for over 12 minutes 
to replace the linkage while Moss glum- 
ly watched the field lap him eight 
times. Then he resumed the race with- 
out enthusiasm. 

Behra, the indomitable little French- 
man with the artificial ear, led for three 
laps. Then Castellotti took the lead 
briefly, to be succeeded by Collins 
while Hawthorn and Musso moved up. 
On the 26th lap Collins dropped out 
with a burned-out clutch, an old Fer- 
rari failing. Fangio, who had been let- 
ting Ferraris set the pace, grabbed the 
lead and held it until the 79th lap, 
skimming around alert and impassive 
in his usual cream-smooth style, not 
extending himself. 

On the 31st lap Musso dropped out, 
followed four laps later by Hawthorn, 
both with burned-out clutches. 

The effervescent Perdisa was losing 
ground with an oil leak but had to be 
flagged down three times before he 
would stop. Perdisa reluctantly hand- 
ed over to Collins, who bored steadily 
ahead for 36 laps and then voluntarily 
passed to young Graf von Trips. “He 
needed experience,” said Collins, who 
is a good team driver. “It was terribly 
kind of him,” said von Trips. 

Jos6 Froilan Gonzales, the formerly 
successful, but of late inactive, Argen- 
tine, stopped his Ferrari shortly before 
the 40th lap complaining of clutch 
trouble and a nervous reaction from a 
shot of novacaine taken just before the 
race to ease a painful shoulder muscle. 
The poker-faced Marquis De Portago 
finished for him. 

Everybody watched the faltering 


Ferraris expectantly, and halfway 
through the 76th lap Castellotti pro- 
vided the day’s only spectacular ac- 
cident. His left rear-wheel spindle 
snapped, the wheel sailed up and fell 
among the railbirds, and the car plowed 
off into the grass. Shaken but unhurt, 
the handsome, aloof Castellotti went 
gloomily to the pits. 

With Moss so far behind, Fangio 
started a lighthearted game of tag with 
Behra, slowing and gunning unobtru- 
sively, so that these two traded the lead 
position eight times between the 79th 
and 88th laps. On the 89th lap Fangio 
made his only pit stop— five seconds 
for cleaning his goggles and rinsing 
his mouth— and then he was off again, 
leading all the way to an undisputed 
100-lap victory. 

Fangio’s average speed of 80.632 
mph broke the record of 79.399 mph he 
set last year, and Maserati scored a 
stunning sweep as Behra finished right 
behind Fangio with Menditeguy third 
and the American Harry Schell fourth. 
Ferrari limped home fifth (De Portago) 
and sixth (von Trips). Moss, despite 
his bad luck, was eighth. 

“Toward the end I tried as hard as 
I could,” said Moss, who turned the 
fastest lap (1:44.7 . 

“Everything went on rails,” said 
Fangio. “My most serious rival was 
Moss, and when I saw he had to stop, 
my outlook cleared up notably.” 

So it is Maserati for The Master this 
year. And what about retirement? 
“Yes, of course, I’ll retire,” said Fan- 
gio. “When? Who knows?” (OJ>) 
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Fly 

LUFTHANSA 
to the World’s 
Best Skiing 


As little as 
$ 67 down 


Wonderful 
LUFTHANSA 
all expense Ski Tours’; 
to Austria, France, 
Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland. 

x Down payment 
on 17-day Tour to 
Garmisch-Klosters. 

See Yt 

Travel Agent 
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SKI TOGS 


“NORTHERN CROSS” 

SKI PARKA 

Hooded parka of water-repellent, 
hardy cotton poplin; White Slag 
action -tailored. Zippered kangaroo 
pocket set into chest stripe. 
zippered neck opening. Button / A H 
adjustable cuffs, side vents. 

Black with Platini 
Blue, Navy; Rod 
or Platinum/ Blty 
14.95 


WHITE STAG MFC. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


BEST WAY TO EUROPE 


555 Fifth Avenue. New York 17. MUrray Hill 2-9100 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY DAVID GOODNOW 


Quoth the Raven . . . 

Ha, Ha, Ha! 

Victim of a legend dreary, Poe's black bird, of insults weary, gives the lie to Edgar's 
lore: he never, but never, has been heard to say anything resembling: "Nevermore!'' 


W HY is IT that people are always going around malign- 
ing birds? Poets, proverb coiners, phrasemakers and a 
lot of other word slingers knock themselves out trying to 
think up some nasty connotation to hang onto some inno- 
cent member of the feathered community. Tame birds, wild 
birds, beautiful birds— any kind of birds— are apt to get a 
bad reputation in this manner. The man who coined the 
phrase “silly goose" ought to be shot. A goose is anything 
but silly; it is, in fact, a noble bird. 

It is popular nowadays when a person displays a lack of 
determination in a risky situation for other individuals to 
holler out, “Chicken!" This is ridiculous. A common, barn- 
yard rooster will fight like a fiend, and there is no braver 
thing than a gamecock which will battle to the death. I’ve 
seen a grown man run from a setting hen. 

There are hundreds of such cases that could be cited. 
How about “dead duck”? Why, please tell me, is a dead 
duck deader than anything else that is dead? Why make 
somebody “eat crow”? Why not make him eat western pack 
rat or Florida tree snail? And that brings me to one of the 
worst examples of bird-badgering in history, the time that 
Edgar Allan Poe sat down (I assume he sat) and wrote that 
poem about a relative of the crow, The Raven. Ever since 
that spectral specimen of Corvus corax perched over the 
old chamber door, while Poe was suffering from insomnia 
inside, the whole species has had a jinx on it. 

To this day honest, decent people who wouldn't hurt a 
fly get hate jitters over ravens. If you go up to a man, look 
him in the eye and say, “Raven!” the betting is 8 to 5 that 
he will roll his eyes and say, “Nevermore!” 

Poe called the raven “ghastly, grim and ancient.” Then 
he said it was an “ominous bird of yore" and insisted that 
it hailed from some “Plutonian shore.” At times he was try- 
ing to decide whether it was “bird or devil,” and then he'd 
get mixed up over whether it was “bird or fiend.” No won- 
der the raven likes to take itself off away from the haunts 
of man. Man, because of Poe, thinks ill of the raven, so the 
raven has its fun elsewhere. 

Now for the truth. The raven is a gay bird — playful, fun- 
loving and at times downright flippant. It is plain that Poe 
never saw a bunch of ravens at play. Well, I have. To watch 
ravens doing aerial acrobatics over the high peaks of the 
Great Smoky Mountains down in Tennessee and North 
Carolina is more fun than a barrel of monkey-faced owls. 

The raven is the largest member of the Corvidae, a fam- 
ily including rooks, jays and crows. Unlike the crow, which 
usually flies straight, as though late for an appointment, 
the raven soars and swoops, glides and dives, careens and 


cavorts. Sometimes one will fold its wings and drop a cou- 
ple of hundred feet just for the happy thrill of it. Some ob- 
servers have seen them playing tag in a windstorm. When 
courting, their antics are even more carefree, the birds play- 
ing touch-wing and tickle-feather in mid-air. 

These are not the antics of a bird of ill omen. They are 
jolly raven games, and you don’t find an ominous specter 
out playing games. Furthermore, scientists rank the raven 
high in the bird line. A noted ornithologist told me just the 
other day that ravens in the wild can count up to seven. 
No other bird is known to reach that. A crow can make it 
to six, and a pigeon can hit five, and six once in a while, 
but the raven, he said, has it over them all when it comes 
to totaling up the score. 

And what in Sam Hill would a bird that can count up to 
seven be doing sitting on an old piece of sculpture saying 
nothing but “Nevermore”? Ravens have been known to say 
plenty more than that, and you don’t have to split their 
tongues to make them do it. 

Ravens inhabit North America, Europe and northern 
and central Asia. Some northern subspecies attain a wing- 
spread of four feet. They’ll reside in the most outlandish 
places, as long as no people are around — deserts, tundras 
and mountains. They prefer to nest on rocky crags but are 
also found at home in trees. 

And another thing— ravens generally remain mated for 
life, and a bird that goes steady is not apt to sneak around 
tapping on other people’s doors in the dead of night. They 
lay four or five eggs, sometimes as many as seven, and are 
attentive to their young, keeping them in the nest for four 
or five weeks; obviously a gay yet faithful, home-loving 
bird. Their feeding habits are not too fastidious, but how 
about some of the things that people eat? And yet every- 
body goes around putting the whammy on the raven just 
because some old poet had a fit of the blues. What a thing! 

There are villages in the far north where people don’t 
molest ravens, and have never read Poe’s poem. Here the 
bird, adaptable and friendly if given the chance, does an 
about-face. It goes into town, teases the local cats, steals 
bones from dogs and generally has itself some urban fun. 

Once I was in a village in northern Canada and, as I was 
walking along with a friend of mine, we came upon a big, 
handsome raven. It was fooling around on the eaves of a 
house. Maybe it was a pet. It wasn’t over the door but was 
just above a window, tapping at something with its bill. We 
were watching the bird when my friend turned with a glum 
look and, in a hollow voice, said, “ Nevermore !” 

I could have socked him. —John O’Reilly 
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BUBBLING AND BEAMING. BERT LYON TOASTS CHESS MOVE 


FROM THE ROOFTOP OF THE THREE-STORIED SOUTH 


On a paradise island in the Bahamas, U.S. Industrialist 
G. Albert Lyon enjoys his own formula for success: 
work hard, play hard— and share the fun with friends 

by REGINALD WELLS 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN G. ZIMMERMAN 


As far AS the eye can see, a white beach curves like a 
JLA. shimmering scimitar, cutting a path between land and 
sea. Offshore, riding gently on the flat-calm, gin-clear wa- 
ters, a cruiser lies waiting, rigged and ready for the call to 
the Gulf Stream and the business of battling marlin and 
tuna. Above the quiet beach an azure pool basks in the 
tropic sun, and paved walks wander between palms and 
bougainvillaea on the dunes. This is Paradise Point, on the 
island of Bimini, where a man tanned to the color of leather 
and alive with the energy that built a place most men can 
only dream of sits at a chessboard and raises his glass in a 
toast to a life that is extraordinarily good. 

George Albert Lyon, the inventor of early automobile 




AMERICAN MODERN STYLE MAIN HOUSE, SPORTSMAN LYON LOOKS DOWN ON THIS BREATHTAKING VIEW OF HIS DOMAIN 


bumpers, big-game fisherman, skin-diver, astronomer, chess 
addict and one of the best men with a slingshot who ever 
drew a bead, is known as “The Commodore” on Bimini, as 
admired by his many guests as he is beloved by the natives. 
Now 75, he is, without doubt, one of the nation’s most re- 
markable sportsmen. He is also, according to his friends 
(who include some of the country’s most prominent men of 
government and business!, a remarkable host. To be enter- 
tained at Paradise Point, which he built on Bimini several 
years ago, is an unforgettable experience— and until you 
get used to it, an exhausting one. For keeping up with the 
Commodore as he tears through a normal day is a sporting 
marathon that few city-bred constitutions are able to take. 


Guests find a typical day can begin in the predawn dark- 
ness with the Commodore rousing the house to come look 
at a favorite star through his telescope on the roof. A swim 
in the pool or sea may follow, and after breakfast the day 
really gets under way. The morning may be taken up with 
deep sea fishing for giant tuna or blue marlin; or a skin- 
diving expedition, led by the Commodore, to the wrecks 
around the reefs and an hour of water skiing; and always a 
continuous chess game aboard either of the two fishing 
cruisers which act as floating bases for the day’s sports. 

After a lunch aboard of cold cuts and beer the party 
puts back to the main house, transfers to skiffs and goes 

continued 



GRACEFULLY THE COMMODORE ZIPS AROUND A CORNER ON HIS FAVORITE WHEELS, FOLLOWED BY ELIZABETH JOHNSON 


COMMODORE OF BIMINI 

continued from page 53 

honefishing on the fiats. The Commo- 
dore, a powerhouse of energy at all 
times, is even more driven in the mat- 
ter of bonefishing. Some years ago a 
golfer named Sammy Snead dropped a 
line off Paradise Point and within 10 
minutes hooked a record-breaking 15- 
pound bonefish. The biggest the Com- 
modore has ever caught in 35 years of 
bonefishing is 11 pounds. 

Should bonefishing be slow, guests 
can spend the rest of the afternoon 
harpooning sharks from a ski IT. By the 
time evening cocktails are served (on 
a pine-needle-covered patio overlook- 
ing the pounding surf ), the uninitiated 
guest might think that the moment for 
relaxation has at last arrived. Not so. 
With the drinks comes a trayful of 
slingshots, bags of steel balls for am- 
munition and an introduction to anoth- 
er of the Commodore’s sports— picking 
off crabs from the rocks below. 

Dinner is usually a sumptuous bar- 
becued affair served to perfection on 
the west terrace. Things do relax a bit 
at this point; or at least they take a 
sedentary turn. In the evening the 
Commodore likes to take on all comers 
at chess (playing two games at a time) 
or show some of his incredibly beauti- 
ful underwater films (photographed by 
Ralph Bowden, the manager of Para- 
dise Point). For those who are willing 
to try it, however, he is perfectly pre- 
pared to stage a midnight roller-skating 
jamboree around the second-floor bal- 
cony. Skates and boots to fit all sizes, 
male and female, are, like the sling- 
shots, a permanent part of the Com- 
modore’s sporting equipment. 

Becauseof his diverse and sometimes 
decidedly extraordinary sporting activ- 
ities, Bert Lyon is at limes mistaken 
for an eccentric. ‘‘The fact is,” says 
Van Campen Heilner, a longtime friend 
of the Commodore and an author and 
sportsman in his own right, "Bert, has 
a phenomenal lust for living and the 
guts to do what he enjoys doing— re- 
gardless of what anybody else thinks. 
He has a puckish sense of humor. He 
is an outrageous practical joker and 
will try anything once. For instance— 
he was 69 when he decided to take up 
skiing. First, he studied all the movies 
he could find on the European cham- 
pions. Then he had himself pulled on 
skis all over the estate, sliding on the 
pine needles. When he thought he was 
ready he went up to Michigan, broke 
his leg the first time out and was 
flown back to Bimini in a cast.” 

Today Bert Lyon is chairman of the 


board of Lyon, Inc., largest users of 
stainless steel in the world (over 30 mil- 
lion pounds in 1955). Among other 
things, his company manufactures 
wheel covers for the entire automobile 
industry, equipping between 4 and 5 
million vehicles annually. Several times 
he has retired for good, only to be seized 
with another idea that brings him back 
into business bigger than ever. 

His discovery of the seven-milc-long, 
300-yard-wide island of Bimini was 
made in 1923 in the company of his 
friends Harry Stelwagon of Philadel- 
phia and Sam Adams, the joke maker 
ofAsbury Park, New Jersey. Van Cam- 
pen Heilner had a fishing camp on the 



in workshop, adorned with the wheel 
covers he makes, Commodore tries out ideas. 


island in those days, and the four would 
fish there every year. 

When he first went to Bimini. Bert 
Lyon had just perfected his automo- 
bile bumper and was playing around 
with many more ideas. He found the 
primitive island’s atmosphere restful, 
and he particularly liked to sit for 
hours on a rock at Paradise Point (then 
British Crown land) working out the 
problems of his inventions. It was his 
dream to one day own this piece of 
land and build there a perfect, self- 
sufficient private world in which to 
work and relax. 

As his inventions succeeded, his 
dream grew in proportion. He devel- 


oped a metal tire cover for spare 
wheels; produced plastic and metal 
white walls; stainless wheel-trim rings 
(100,000 a day); and the stainless steel 
wheel cover. And finally he did acquire 
the Paradise Point land and built there 
in 1935 his first Bimini house, the Casa 
de Lyon. There were few trees on the 
island then, so he planted thousands 
of Australian pines and coconut palms. 

Concerned about the lack of medi- 
cal facilities on the island, the Commo- 
dore tried to build a hospital. When 
this bogged down in red tape he start- 
ed out on a clean-up campaign, entic- 
ing the natives to his movies on hy- 
giene with free ice cream. 

The Commodore’s coming has also 
greatly stimulated the island’s econ- 
omy. He gives generously to many Ba- 
hamian charities. Through him, more 
and more fishermen have been intro- 
duced to Bimini waters, bringing with 
them jobs and money for the natives. 
With his son George A. Lyon Jr. he 
sponsored the Bimini boxer Yama Ba- 
hama and is largely responsible for his 
ring success. In recognition of his work 
for Bimini the Queen has made Bert 
Lyon an honorary Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire. 

But as more and more of his friends 
and associates came to Bimini to share 
the Commodore’s fun, it became ob- 
vious that Casa de Lyon was too small. 
To the utter disbelief of many of his 
friends he embarked in 1951 on the 
final phase of his lifetime dream — the 
building of a million-dollar work and 
relaxation plant. 

Today it rises up out of the rock of 
Paradise Point, a three-story rein- 
forced concrete edifice of South Amer- 
ican modern design. Surrounding the 
main building, which has five bed- 
rooms, an elevator and a suite on the 
third floor, are 1,000 acres of privately 
owned land, including three and a half 
miles of beach. 

In a completely equipped machine 
shop and laboratory nearby, the Com- 
modore continues to work and carry on 
experiments, flying his Detroit engi- 
neers down to Bimini in a Grumman 
Mallard plane for consultation. 

As it now stands, Paradise Point has 
its own power plant, telephone system, 
laundry, a million-gallon water catch- 
ment and a staff of 30. Come hurricane, 
high water or drought, this unique es- 
tablishment is equipped to survive. 

"The place is so popular, in fact,” 
the Commodore’s son George, who is 
president of the company, said re- 
cently, “that we may have to turn it 
into a private club to take care of all 
the guests who want to come.” v E ^ d ) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY BRIAN SEED 


A New Irish Hero 
Goes Home 

And Sports Illustrated, searching its staff, finds a County Clare man ( once-removed ) to go along to 
Dublin with Ron Delany and share with its readers all the grand affairs welcoming the Olympic winner 


by GERALD HOLLAND 


R onald Michael Delany, the 21- 
year-old Villanova University com- 
merce and finance student who beat 
the best milers in the world in the 
Olympic 1,500 meters, flew home to 
Ireland for the Christmas holidays, and 
Sports Illustrated sent me along to 
see what kind of a hero’s welcome the 
old country would give him. 

I told Jim Cahill, the TWA man, as 
we stood waiting at the check-in coun- 
ter at Idlewild Airport in New York, 
that I had never met Ronnie, and Ca- 
hill said he hadn’t either. But then we 
both recognized him from his pictures 
as he came hurrying through the crowd. 
Wearing a duffel coat and carrying a 
tweed topcoat, he looked very tall 
and very thin and very Irish with his 
black, tousled hair and his high color 
and his blue eyes and his sharply an- 
gular face that became actually hand- 
some when he smiled. And he was smil- 
ing in a minute at the girl who had just 
told him there would be a charge for 
overweight. 

"Ah,” laughed Ronnie softly, “a nice 
girl like you wouldn’t be charging me, 
now would you, for a little overweight 
when I’ve flown all around the world 
with TWA?” 

THE DELANYS AT HOME from left to 
right, Patrick A. Delany, sons Joe and Ron- 
nie, daughter Colette, Mrs. Delany and 
son Paddy. On the mantel are a few of 
Ron’s trophies that fill the living room of 
the Delanys' brick house at .33 St. John’s 
Road in Sandymount, a suburb of Dublin. 


It didn’t work (although the girl 
couldn’t help smiling), and as Ronnie 
reached for his wallet, Jim Cahill 
moved over and introduced himself 
and then said, “Did you know there’s 
a writer going with you?” 

“Ah, yes,” said Ronnie, making a 
face, “Jumbo Elliott [his coach at Vil- 
lanova] told me, and isn’t it a nuisance? 
I’m that weary of pressmen.” 

Jim Cahill leaned over and whis- 
pered, “He’s right behind you.” 

“Oh, oh,” exclaimed Ronnie, draw- 
ing his coat collar up in embarrass- 
ment. Then he turned quickly around 
with his winning smile and put out his 
hand. 

“I’m very glad to meet you,” he 
said, “and I’m just sorry I’m the cause 
of taking you away from home at 
Christmas time.” 

I waited until we were well out over 
the sea to tell Ronnie that I had no in- 
tention of interviewing him in a press- 
man’s usual way, but was simply going 
along to observe the celebration. Then, 
in an offhand way, I confided that I 
myself was the son of a County Clare 
man. 

Soon we were talking away at a great 
rate (I was getting more Irish by the 
minute), and Ronnie was reaching up 
in the luggage rack and taking down a 
toy kangaroo he had brought from Aus- 
tralia for his girl friend and child- 
hood sweetheart, Elisabeth MacAr- 
thur. Before we knew it, we were over 
Shannon Airport, 2 1 _> hours ahead of 


schedule, thanks to a solid tailwind. 

“That’s too bad altogether,” said 
Ronnie. “If we were on schedule I’d 
expect my father to meet me. But at 
half 3 in the morning, nobody will be 
here. I suggest we go to a hotel in Lim- 
erick and sleep a few hours.” 

A few minutes later an astounded 
Ronnie Delany found himself in the 
midst of a wildly cheering crowd of 
several hundred that included not only 
his father but his mother and his broth- 
ers Joe and Paddy and his sister Co- 
lette, and pretty Elisabeth MacArthur 
herself. There were a dozen pressmen 
from the Dublin newspapers and pho- 
tographers and a rather tense press 
conference (Sample question: "Will 
you continue to run?” Sample answer: 
"Well, I'm 21 years old. What do you 
want me to do— retire?”). Lord Kil- 
lanin, the president of the Irish Olym- 
pic Council, was there and Captain 
Theo Ryan, the president of the Cru- 
saders, Ronnie’s athletic club, and 
stocky, gray-haired Billy Morton, 
Dublin’s promoter of amateur track 
events and the man who first proposed 
that Ronnie try running the mile. 

Thus began a day that was one hap- 
py blur, with a breakfast at Hotel 
Glentworth in Limerick, an official re- 
ception by the mayor of Limerick at 
the Town Hall, and then the triumphal 
motorcade from Limerick to Dublin, 
with scheduled stops for official wel- 
coming ceremonies and quite a few 
continued on next page 
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continued from page 57 
unscheduled stops like the poignantly 
vivid one pictured above. 

This was 63 miles from Dublin. On a 
hillside, around a turning in the road, 
stood a line of boys, 10 to 12 perhaps, 
the tin-whistle band of De La Salle 
School of the Christian Brothers. One 
of the young Brothers was acting as 
conductor of the band (which had 
drums as well), and it was clear when 


Ronnie’s motorcade came down the 
road that the best that was hoped for 
was maybe a slowing down of the pa- 
rade and a wave of the hand from the 
Olympic hero. But when Ronnie took 
in the scene before him, he asked the 
driver of the Mercedes sports car in 
which he was riding to stop. Then he 
hopped out and ran toward the boys. 

The boys, and the Brother too, were 
stunned and awestricken. Then the 
Brother, beside himself with excite- 
ment, cried, “Play, boys!” and, jump- 


ing up and down, he led them — solemn 
as little owls— in the old patriotic air, 
A Nation Onre Again, which goes: 
When boyhood's fire teas in my blood, 

I rend of ancient freemen, 

For (1 recce and Home, who bravely stood, 
Three hundred men and three men; 

And then / prayed / yet might see. 

Our fetters rent in twain. 

And Ireland, long a province, be 
A Nation once again! 

As the tin whistles and drums fin- 
ished, the Brother whirled on Ronnie, 
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LETS THE BOYS SEE HIS OLYMPIC GOLD MEDAL 


now standing beside him, and, mad 
with excitement, implored: “Ronnie, 
d’you have the gold medal!” 

Ronnie dived a hand under his coat 
and brought out the Olympic medal, 
and the boys, unfreezing at last, crowd- 
ed around him for a look. 

“D’you see,” cried the Brother, 
"d’you see the gold medal, boys! All 
right then, let’s have a cheer : Hip, hip !” 

The boys cheered lustily, and Ron- 
nie shook hands with as many as he 
could and then ran back to his car, the 


Brother racing after him, his cassock 
flying, shouting with all the fervor that 
was left in him: 

“Ah, you’re very good and kind, 
Ronnie! You’re very good and kind!” 

Enthusiasm ran high all along the 
winding road to Dublin. Children pre- 
dominated in the crowds of the towns 
and villages. There were bands in some 
and banners in others (“Kildare Wel- 
comes Ronnie” was one), and in be- 
tween towns men ran from the fields 
and lorries screeched to a stop as their 


drivers waved and cheered. At Nenagh 
there was a full stop while Ronnie and 
his mother and father went into 
O’Meara's Hotel to greet the mother 
of Bob Tisdall, who won Ireland’s last 
gold medal in the 1932 Olympics. 

In the town of Naas there was a stop 
for lunch at Lawlor’s Hotel. A long ta- 
ble had been set in the dining room for 
the official party, and the proprietor 
was wearing tails for the occasion. I was 
seated across from Billy Morton, and 
continued on next page 
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FACES OF IRELAND, the rapt villagers above and the worshipful tin whistlers below, 
reflect the pride of the old country in its first Olympic gold-medal champion since 1932. 



LORD MAYOR OF DUBLIN. Robert Briscoe, at microphone, pays the capital city’s 
tribute to a beaming Ronnie Delany as the climax of triumphant parade from Limerick. 
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continued from page 59 

I asked him who it was who had been 
blowing a whistle whenever the party 
tarried too long on the road. In re- 
ply, Billy reached into his vest pock- 
et and pulled out a referee’s whistle 
(see page 6b) which he said he carried 
with him at all times to deal with just 
such emergencies. 

What, I asked Billy, had been the 
reaction in Dublin when the first news 
came of Ronnie’s victory in the 1,500. 

“Naturally, the city went wild,” said 
Billy, whose speech is reminiscent of 
Barry Fitzgerald, “but to those who 
knew Ronnie’s abilities well, it was 
nothing that was actually unexpected. 
Ronnie did a 4:05.8 mile, breaking the 
Irish record the first time he had ever 
tried it. He won it as he liked, with no 
trouble at all, and, mind you, it was on 
the grass at College Park. Now at Mel- 
bourne, Ronnie was 16 months older 
and that much stronger. It stood to 
reason.” 

Bill shoved a mouthful of potatoes 
and peas onto the back of his fork and 
went on: “There are three things about 
Ronnie. One, he was born with natural 
ability. Two, he is able to listen and 
learn. Three, he has great competitive 
spirit. All this, plus plenty of good 
common sense.” 

Billy chuckled. 

“Get him to tell you,” he said, “how 
he ran me out of the house when I first 
proposed that he have a go at the mile.” 

As we were eating, M r. Thomas Dow- 
ling, chairman of the Naas Urban Dis- 
trict Council, leaned over Billy Mor- 
ton’s shoulder and showed him a scroll 
he intended to present to Ronnie a little 
later. He said it had been composed 
and printed in the preceding two hours. 

“Two hours!” exclaimed Billy Mor- 
ton admiringly, holding the scroll up 
for my inspection. “What do you say 
to that, Yank? Could they beat that 
on Time magazine?” 

“I don’t know,” said I, "but we 
could beat it on Sports Illustrated.” 

Billy realized he had identified me 
with the wrong magazine, but he cov- 
ered his tracks quickly. 

“Oh,” he said, “I was assuming that, 
I was assuming that!” 

Over the tea and coffee, Mr. Dowling 
arose and presented the scroll to Ron- 
nie, who responded briefly with just 
the barest hint that this was the grand- 
est occasion of all. As final cigarets 
were lighted, Captain Theo Ryan 
leaned over Billy Morton’s shoulder 
and confided that, as director of the 
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‘NIELSEN GAVE ME THE BECK 


I N an interview with Philip Green, of Radio Eireann 
in Dublin, Ronnie Delany told the inside story of the 
1,500-meter final at Melbourne as it had never been told 
before. Green began by asking Ronnie: 

"Now then, Ronnie. What position did you take at the 
start?” 

“I was on the outside at the start and I was glad I had 
that position, for I didn’t run into the trouble that I would 
have run into if I had an inside lane position. So I ran down 
the straightaway in about No. 8 position and it was a very 
comfortable position because no one was making a break at 
that early stage, and the whole field was bunched together 
in about 10 yards. 

“In the second lap, the positions were somewhat the 
same, except that I didn’t lose any ground, but a few men 
moved up from about ninth, 10th, 11th and 12th into closer 
position which put me into 11th position, but actually I 
had lost no ground on the leading runner so I wasn’t wor- 
ried. Now the second lap went about the same pace as the 
first, and I did notice a definite change in the pace when 
Murray Halberg had the pace taken away from him by the 
Australian boy, Merv Lincoln. He came over at the end of 
the second lap, and he took the pace from Halberg. He 
picked it up considerably and the whole field sort of moved 
with him, and then Halberg was in about third. I think he 
was straining badfy even at that stage but we moved on 
that third quarter, and when we hit the bell the whole field 
had come as a group and bunched into a six-yard space, 
which was just fantastic. Twelve men all running together 
within 6 yards. I was in, I’d say, about ninth or 10th posi- 
tion at this time. I had an inside position which wasn’t too 
good, but my coach at school, Jumbo Elliott, always told 
me when in a box to just relax. So I relaxed, and next min- 
ute I saw Gunnar Nielsen of Denmark look back at me and 
he gave me the beck to move inside him.” 

Phil Green looked startled. This was new to him and 
everyone else in the studio. 


“This fellow Nielsen is the man who ran against you 
when you broke the four-minute mile?” 

"Yes, Gunnar Nielsen of Denmark." 

“Yet he gave you the beck, he motioned for you to pass 
him?” 

"He gave me the beck to move inside him, for which I 
thanked him from the bottom of my heart.” 

“He felt he was gone, of course?” 

"He felt he had no chance at that stage.” 

“But he could have shut you out?” 

“He could assist me or he could shut me out, as you say. 
Instead, he let me run inside him, and I took this very nice 
opportunity and moved inside him. Then I had a gap to 
move out on. This was at the 300-yard stage with Hewson 
now taking over the lead from Lincoln. I moved outside 
then, and we were in the back straight so I was losing no 
ground on the outside here because each man had to run 
the same length of the straight. I decided I would move up 
slowly and hit the bunch at 150 yards from home. I think 
I had planned this all along, before the Olympics. So I 
moved up slowly, still feeling very good. Landy was ahead 
of me slightly and he was really moving. He was working, 
you know. I got by Landy pretty easy, and that put me in 
4th position— about 180 yards to go. When I saw Hewson 
in front of me I said to myself, ‘Gosh, this is Brian Hew- 
son— this is the guy that beat me at Lansdowne Road 
last summer' — and I think I remember saying, ‘There’s 
not going to be a repeat of Lansdowne Road.’ [Ronnie 
was beaten decisively by Hewson at Lansdowne Road.] 
So I really put the boot down, as we say at home here, 
and I found that I was surging to the front with very 
little difficulty. I hit the front, and I knew I was going 
away from them at 50 yards from the tape. I realized 
I had the race won, and I sort of remember breaking 
out into a big smile, and when I went through the tape 
I was so delighted I threw my arms out in the air. I never 
felt so happy in all my life.” 


motorcade, he was planning to arrive 
at the Mansion of the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin at 3:30. 

“I think that’s a mistake, Theo,” 
said Billy Morton. "Four p.m. would 
be more like it as far as getting the 
crowds goes.” 

“The Lord Mayor is expecting us at 
half 3,” said Captain Ryan. "I talked 
to his secretary.” 

“Well, now,” said Billy Morton, who 
had no official status in the motorcade, 
"I’m not thinking of the Lord Mayor 
or the Lord Mayor’s secretary. My con- 
cern is for the man in the street. If I 
had the say, Theo, when we reach the 
outskirts of Dublin, I’d give the order, 
‘Proceed at a snail’s pace!’” 

Captain Ryan rubbed his chin and 
then said, "We’ll make it half 3, Billy.” 

“Will you compromise, Theo,” de- 
manded Billy desperately, “will you 
compromise on quarter to 4?” 

Captain Ryan shook his head and 


moved away. Just as everyone was ris- 
ing from the chairs, an elderly man 
wearing a mustache and an overcoat, 
and having no connection with the of- 
ficial party, arose from one of the side 
tables and began to speak in loud and 
ringing tones. Everybody sat down 
again. 

The unscheduled speaker, it soon be- 
came plain, was not saluting Ronnie 
Delany, but a local hero of legend, “the 
immortal Steve Conniff, who held every 
Irish record from one mile to 10.” As 
he went on and on he made it clear 
that, in his opinion, no man — past, 
present or future, and present company 
included — could have beaten Conniff 
in his prime. (I found this to be a com- 
mon occurrence all during Ronnie’s 
stay. With a little stimulation, patrons 
in the pubs would recall somebody out 
of the past who could beat Delany. 
With a little more stimulation, they 
were ready to take him on themselves. 


given “a week to train and proper 
shoes.”) 

At last, with Billy Morton blowing 
his whistle to clear the way, the official 
party reached the cars, and the motor- 
cade resumed its journey. There were 
no further stops scheduled until Dub- 
lin itself, but people continued to shout 
and wave along the roadside. Finally, 
Dublin's city limits were reached and 
cyclists by the score swung in along- 
side Ronnie’s car and little boys and 
girls ran alongside and a pretty colleen 
climbed upon the rear bumper and rode 
resolutely and unsmilingly along like 
Joan of Arc going into battle. "Terrific 
show, Ron!” the people cried on every 
side, and Ronnie, when he wasn’t sign- 
ing autographs, waved and smiled to 
them. When the car pulled up in front 
of the Lord Mayor's Mansion the 
crowd swept over the lawn, and the 
police, in the good-humored way of 
continued on next page 
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continued from page 61 

Dublin guards, cleared a path for Ron- 
nie, who raced up the steps to shake 
the outstretched hand of the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, Robert Briscoe. 

“It is my great privilege,” said the 
Lord Mayor when the crowd had quiet- 
ed down, "to be in office when a Dub- 
lin citizen has brought so much credit 
not only to Dublin but to Ireland by 
his wonderful accomplishment. It gives 
me the greatest of pleasure, Ronnie 
Delany, to extend to you the warmest 
congratulations of all our citizens.” 

He stepped away from the micro- 
phone, and Ronnie took it over. 

“My Lord Mayor,” he said easily, as 
though he were accustomed to speak- 
ing from the steps of the Lord Mayor’s 
Mansion every day of the week, “ladies 
and gentlemen, young boys and young 
girls. Thank you for this wonderful re- 
ception. I thought I might have created 
a bit of a stir, but I never expected any- 
thing like this. I sincerely hope that in 
the future I will be able to bring further 
honors to Dublin and to Ireland.” 

The Grand Reception 

Then everybody went into the Lord 
Mayor’s Mansion for a reception. It was 
a grand affair, with drinks for every- 
one’s taste. Ronnie's father, Patrick A. 
Delany, who is a customs official, stood 
chatting with the Lord Mayor and 
Lord FCillanin and other notables and 
Ronnie himself sat on a sofa talking to 
Eamon Kinsella, the hurdler of the 
Irish Olympic team. 

A little later when Ronnie was talk- 
ing to another group, a Dublin press- 
man came up and asked him who the 
man (Kinsella) on the sofa was. Ron- 
nie looked at him incredulously. 
“Well,” he said, the color going out of 
his face as it does when he is annoyed, 
“if you, as a Dublin pressman, don’t 
know who he is, then I’m not going to 
tell you.” And he turned away. 

But, altogether, it was a day that no 
small irritation could spoil. The next 
morning, refreshed by 10 hours sleep, 
Ronnie drove in his hired car from his 
home, a brick house in a row' of identi- 
cal houses on St.John’s Road in Sandy- 
mount, a suburb of Dublin, to the Gen- 
eral Post Office on O’Connell Street. 
There, in the studios of Radio Eireann, 
he sat down with Philip Green, the 
sports broadcaster, and told the story 
of his victory in the 1,500 meters at 
Melbourne ( see box page 61 ) as it had 
never been told all the long way home. 

That afternoon I visited Ronnie at 
home, and his mother served tea and 


RONNIE ANI) HIS GIRL, Elisabeth MacArthur, start out from his suburban Dublin 
home for a stroll in the misty rain. The two have been friends since their childhood. 


biscuits and buttered bread in the par- 
lor with its fireplace and piano and com- 
fortable furniture and Ronnie’s trophies 
everywhere. Ronnie’s father brought 
out some of the letters he had received 
after Ronnie's victory, and among the 
letters was one from Eamon de Valera, 
the former head of the Irish govern- 
ment, who lives not far away from the 
Delanys. In his letter Mr. De Valera 
compared Ronnie’s great victory to the 
exploits of Matt Donovan, the legend- 
ary Irish plowman celebrated for his 
ability to plow a furrow straighter than 
a straight line. Like Matt, said Mr. De 
Valera, Ronnie had won "for the credit 
of the little village.” 

I remembered to ask Ronnie if he 


had, indeed, ordered Billy Morton from 
the house w'hen he first suggested the 
running of the mile in a Dublin meet. 

“Ah, yes,” laughed Ronnie, “I re- 
member, 1 told him l didn’t want to 
hear any such nonsense, and I sent him 
out of the house. Well, Billy went over 
in a flash to see Daddy and when Dad- 
dy came home he asked me to run it 
and I refused again. He insisted and I 
said, ‘That’s all very well for you to say, 
Da’, but I’ve got to do the running.’ 
Well, Da’ kept at me and finally I de- 
cided to run the thing. 

"But the funny thing was that Elisa- 
beth and I had been dancing every 
night for a week wdien the day of the 
race came and I was pretty tired. But 
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didn’t it lash rain and the race have to 
be postponed for two days? By that 
time I was well rested and ran the 
4:05.8 for a new Irish record. And I felt 
very good doing it, too.” 

Ronnie’s brother Joe came in with 
his pretty, rosy-cheeked girl friend 
Markie O’Callaghan, and they pre- 
sented Ronnie with a big leather-bound 
scrapbook stamped in gold letters: 
“Ronnie’s Great Day.” Furthermore, 
knowing how busy Ronnie would be 
with his studies and his running, they 
volunteered to keep it up for him. Ron- 
nie thanked them profusely and then 
remembered he had something himself 
to show them all. He went and got it, 
and what was it but a black tie em- 
broidered with a golden wreath, in the 
center of which appeared the legend 
“4 M.M.” Ronnie said Roger Bannis- 
ter had sent it, and others like it to 
the eight other four-minute milers. 

Then it was time for Ronnie to go, 
for he had a date with Elisabeth, of 
course, and at the door he waved and 
said, “God bless.” 

Ronnie and Elisabeth were on the 
go all the time. One night they went 
to see Bing Crosby and Frank Sinatra 
in High Society and another night to 
Oklahoma! . At the latter, Ronnie was 
recognized as he came in, and the whole 
audience started cheering, and nothing 
would do but for him to go up on the 
stage and say a few words. Afterward, 
the manager came to his seat and whis- 
pered that he had better leave a few 
minutes early to avoid a mob scene. 
Another evening Ronnie took Elisa- 
beth to see the variety bill at the Gaiety 
and he said "it gave me a queer feel- 
ing” when, in one of the skits, the co- 
median kept telling his wife to run and 
get this and that until she finally ex- 
claimed: “It’s always run here and run 
there. Who do you think I am — Ron- 
nie Delany?” 

One night I invited Ronnie and 
Elisabeth to dinner and the theater, 
and they selected the Russell Hotel for 
dinner and the Gate Theatre, where 
The Importance of Being Earnest, by 
another famous Dubliner, was playing. 
At the Russell the menu was in French, 
of all things, and Ronnie solved that 
by ordering “thick soup, steak and 
trifle for dessert.” At the Gate, Lord 
Lundford himself, the producer, came 
up and congratulated Ronnie and 
bowed low to Elisabeth. 

Afterward, Ronnie proposed a sight- 
seeing tour of Dublin in the rain, and 
as we drove along, Elisabeth spoke of 
her art studies and made deprecating 
mention of the amateur theatrical 
company she played in. 


“Ah,” said Ronnie, “you’re too mod- 
est altogether. Didn’t the critic who 
saw you in Arms and the Man say you 
were another Siobhan McKenna?” 

We passed by the shops of Grafton 
Street and then, a little later, the old 
section of Dublin known as “The 
Coombe.” As Ronnie pointed it out, 
Elisabeth sang the Dublin classic: 

I’m a fine buxom widow, I live in a spot, 

In Dublin they call it the Coombe; 

My shops and my stalls are laid out on 
the street. 

And my palace consists of one room. . . . 
Ronnie joined in the chorus: 

You may travel from Clare, 

To the County Kildare, 

From Francis Street on to Macroom, 

But where would you see, 

A fine widow like me? 

Biddy Mulligan, the pride of the 
Coombe. 

They have the Irish gift of laughter. 
When Ronnie won at Melbourne, Elisa- 
beth wrote him an air-mail letter in 
which she said (among other things): 
“Not bad for a grade B 100-yarder” — 
which was Ronnie’s first rating as a 
schoolboy runner. 

Sometimes Elisabeth would tell of 
places she had gone and dances she had 
been to while Ronnie was at school. At 
such times they have a little game they 
play. At the end of her story, Elisa- 
beth says, “And then this question fol- 
lowed.” And Ronnie always takes the 
cue and asks, "Who took you?” 

Their understanding is no secret in 
Dublin. Ronnie received a Christmas 
card from a girl in America, and a Dub- 
lin college student, working extra in the 
post office for the holidays, scrawled 
over the girl’s home address on the back 
of the envelope, “And what will Liz 
MacArthur say to this?” 

Ronnie on Running 

Ronnie visited two hospitals during 
his stay at home. One was St. Mary’s 
for crippled children at Cappagh, and 
the other was St. Augustine’s for re- 
tarded children at Blackrock. 

In the car, driving out, the subject 
turned (as it did invariably elsewhere) 
to the subject of running, and I asked 
Ronnie to repeat some of the things he 
had touched on during the flight from 
New York. 

I recalled that he was booed in Mad- 
ison Square Garden last winter for run- 
ning only as fast as he needed to and on 
competing against the clock, Ronnie 
said: 

“I think the sport of running is in 
the competition. And the competition 
is not against the clock, but against 
another human being like yourself. 


Now when I run against a man I enjoy 
it. But if I were to set up a timepiece 
there and try to beat it, I wouldn’t get 
enjoyment out of it at all. The thrill of 
running, the pleasure of running to me 
is not in making records and getting 
your name flashed around the papers, 
but winning races and winning them 
by beating another man in a fair run. 

"Like if I run a four-minute mile and 
I’m running against fellows who can 
only run 4 :12, the spectacle isn’t there, 
the thrill isn’t there. You look at a 
man, you can’t tell what time he’s run- 
ning. It’s only afterwards you get the 
pleasure from the time. I remember the 
moderator of athletics at Catholic Uni- 
versity School in Dublin, Father Lon- 
ergan. When I was 18, I asked him be- 
fore one race, 'Father, will I have a go 
at the record?’ He said, ‘Ronnie, don’t 
do anything of the sort. Run to win 
your race.’ I never forgot that advice 
and I’ve been following it ever since.” 

Of the tension he feels before a race, 
Ronnie said: 

“Before every meeting, no matter 
how small or how big it is, I get this 
terrible sensation in my stomach, that 
terrible nervous feeling. Sometimes it’s 
worse than others. In the Olympics, I 
found I was controlling it very well. I 
felt that my mind was in command of 
my body at Melbourne. But usually 
the feeling is that you can’t run an inch 
and the last thing you want to do is 
run. Except for the Olympics, I’ve nev- 
er been able to acquire any great con- 
fidence in my running just before a 
race.” 

I reminded Ronnie that John Landy 
said that if anybody ever ran a 3:55 
mile, he— Ronnie— would probably be 
the one to do it. 

“It’s all a matter of mind over 
body,” said Ronnie. “A few years ago, 
no one could run a four-minute mile. 
Now 10 men have done it. A couple of 
us are very young. I’m the youngest, 
21, and Brian Hewson’s only 23. None 
of us has reached his peak, the peak 
supposedly coming around age 25. Defi- 
nitely we’re going to improve in the 
next few years, everything being in or- 
der and God willing. We’re all going to 
improve, and the only way we can im- 
prove is not in style but in going down, 
going a little faster. Well, if we’re run- 
ning 3:59 now, we can run 3:58 next 
year maybe and 3:57 the year after 
and then who knows where we will 
stop.” 

At St. Mary’s hospital, Ronnie went 
from bed to bed, making sure that he 
missed no one. Some of the children 
wore little paper hats that the Sisters 
continued on next page 
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continued from page 68 
had made for them. One had printed 
on it: “Welcome, Ronnie. It was kind 
of you to come and visit us.” A little 
boy on crutches wore a hat that read: 
“I’ll run you, Ronnie.” 

At St. Augustine’s, in the home for 
retarded children, Ronnie appeared 
with Santa Claus and made a little 
speech and then got down on the floor 
and showed the boys how to work their 
toys, as a band from the village played 
Christmas carols. At the end of the 
visit one of the Brothers called for 
a cheer, and then everyone stood at 
attention for the Irish national an- 
them. 

One afternoon Billy Morton invited 
the leading citizens of Dublin, includ- 
ing the Lord Mayor himself, to a special 
meeting in Room 318 of the Gresham 
Hotel. Billy had a buffet laid on, and 
plenty of good drinks, and came right 
to the heart of the matter, which was 
that he had purchased a wonderful 
tract of land at San try on the ro3d 
to the Dublin airport and wanted the 
distinguished gentlemen present to help 
him raise the money to build the first 
cinder running track in all Ireland. 
Then he called upon Ronnie to say a 
few words. Ronnie got up and said: 

“My Lord Mayor and gentlemen. 
Naturally, I am very pleased at the 
interest my victory in the Olympics has 
aroused here at home. But, gentlemen, 
while it’s all very well for people to be 
interested and be clapping me on the 
back and shaking my hand, what I 
would really like them to do to show 
their appreciation for my little part at 
Melbourne is something constructive, 
and the constructive thing I want to 
see is the building of a cinder track. 

“In my own belief, gentlemen, there 
are 10 or 12 other O’Reillys and Kin- 
sellas and Delanys around the country, 
perhaps even walking the streets of 
Dublin at this moment. These young 
people would run if they had the facil- 
ities to run. Now we, as athletes, can 
buy our shoes, we can learn from fine 
coaches like Jack Sweeney, Louis Van- 
dendries and Captain Theo Ryan. But 
we can’t build a cinder track ourselves. 
That’s up to men like you. Billy Mor- 
ton has taken a wonderful step in ac- 
quiring a site that I believe to be the 
finest in the world. 

"Gentlemen, I have found to my 
own detriment that I can’t train on 
grass alone. When you get into big- 
time athletics, you’ve got to have big- 
time facilities to work with. Our boys 
can’t be expected to compete against 



BILLY MORTON blew whistle whenever 
Limerick-Dublin motorcade began to lag. 


the other athletes of the world under 
the present unfavorable conditions.” 

Ronnie looked around at the distin- 
guished citizens present, their mouths 
open at the poise and assurance of this 
21-year-old. Then Ronnie closed off 
his speech by stating emphatically: 

"This cinder track is not something 


DELANY ON THE BOARDS 
Two meetings between Ireland's Olym- 
pic star and Hungary’s crack miler, Lasz- 
16 Tsibori, will be highlights of the 
1957 indoor track season. Delany’s first 
appearance will be at the Boston 
A A games on February 2; he will ap- 
pear in five, possibly seven, more mile 
races thereafter: 

Feb. 2 Boston A A games* 

Feb. 9 Millrose Games, New York 
Feb. 16 New York AC Games 
Feb. 23 AAUchampionships.NewYork* 
Mar. 2 I C4A championships, New York 
Mar. 9 K of C meet. New York 
Possible further appearances are at 
the Chicago Daily News Relays on 
March 16 and the Cleveland K of C 
games March 22. 

•against L£sz!6 Tdbori 


for me personally, it isn’t for Billy Mor- 
ton personally. This is something for 
all Ireland, something for our capital 
city of Dublin to be proud of — our own 
cinder track. Thank you, gentlemen.” 

As Ronnie sat down, the Lord Mayor 
got up and announced that he was not 
a rich man. But, he said, he would like 
to start the ball rolling with a personal 
contribution of £25. The upshot was 


that a total of £51 was pledged then 
and there and promises made of full 
support for Billy’s cinder-track scheme 

“The amount collected,” said Billy 
Morton afterward, “represents a profit 
of 100% for the occasion. Which isn’t 
bad at this stage of the game.” 

Mr. Costello laughs 

Another afternoon Ronnie and the 
entire Olympic team were escorted by 
Lord Killanin and the other officials to 
the Phoenix Park residence of the 
Prime Minister of Ireland, Mr. John A. 
Costello. 

Now, it must be borne in mind (as 
Ronnie himself explained to me) that 
Mr. Costello is a man with great prob- 
lems on his mind, economic and politi- 
cal. Perhaps (said Ronnie) this explains 
why he is renowned in Ireland for never 
smiling. 

Mr. Costello greeted the athletes in 
a friendly way, but he maintained his 
dour expression. One of the photogra- 
phers was bold enough to call out, “Oh, 
come now, sir, let’s have a smile.” 

Mr. Costello tried, but he couldn't 
manage it. Then Ronnie leaned over to 
him and (thinking of the prime min- 
ister's great burdens) said: 

“Sure, what have you got to smile 
about, Mr. Costello?” 

Ronnie (he said later) recoiled in 
horror at the presumption "of an up- 
start like me” in speaking so. 

But what did Mr. Costello do but 
throw back his head and laugh heartily 
and say, "How right you are, Delany!” 

Dubliners cultivate the art of public 
speaking (although most of them, like 
Ronnie Delany, seem to be born with 
it), and the dinners given for the Olym- 
pic heroes provided rare opportunities 
for oratorical flourishes. 

Lord Killanin, as president, presided 
over the dinner given by the Olympic 
Council of Ireland at the Dolphin Ho- 
tel, and opened the affair with a toast 
to the president of Ireland. The room 
was cold and drafty at first, but soon 
it was warm with the cordiality of the 
speakers. Every speech had wit and 
eloquence, and Chief Superintendent 
(of the police) Patrick Carroll even 
succeeded in making a roll call of dis- 
tinguished guests sound like an epic 
poem. He included in his tributes one 
to Billy Morton, “whose enthusiasm 
comes in bucketsful,” and I sat up at 
this, for a Dublin man had confided to 
me that on certain athletic questions 
Mr. Carroll and Mr. Morton were “at 
daggers drawn.” 

But it was Colonel F. A. Ahern, 
who has brought many an Irish jump- 
ing team to the National Horse Show 
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in New York’s Madison Square Gar- 
den, who reached the pinnacle of elo- 
quence for the evening. A handsome 
ramrod of a man, wearing his army 
uniform. Colonel Ahern paid tribute 
to the gallant horses and the gallant 
men who had represented Ireland in 
the equestrian events of the Olympics 
at Stockholm. Then, his rich and vi- 
brant voice quivering with emotion, he 
turned to Ireland’s greatest hero of the 
day and said: 

“Ronnie Delany, you have raised 
the heart of every Irishman at home 
and abroad.” 

Looking out over the guests again, 
he went on: 

“The question is asked: who is re- 
sponsible for this fine boy’s success? 
Who is to be credited with his train- 
ing?” 

He paused and dropped his voice to 
a whisper. 

“I think I know.” 

He raised his soldierly arm slowly 
and pointed. 

“There sits his mother. There sits 
his father.” 

He waited, then turned back to 
Ronnie. 

“Oh, Ronnie,” he said, “hold fast to 
the ideals learned at that dear mother’s 
knee. Remain steadfast in the prin- 
ciples instilled in you by your devoted 
father. Keep that excellent modesty 
that has been such a credit to Ireland. 
Do these things and I promise you, 
Ronnie, that the long and glorious 
path ahead shall be strewn with golden 
laurels.” 

The hit of the evening at the AAU 
dinner, presided over by President 
Fred Moran at the Shelbourne Hotel 
a few nights later, was Ronnie’s father, 
Patrick A. Delany, looking as distin- 
guished with his silver-gray hair and 
athletic physique as Colonel Ahern 
himself. 

“This,” said Mr. Delany, “is my 
day, this is my hour of glory. I am not 
known for anything I have done my- 
self, I am merely known as the father 
of Ronnie Delany.” 

He spoke of the great Irish patriots, 
Parnell and Emmet and O’Connell, 
and the words by which they are best 
remembered. He said that perhaps 
Winston Churchill would be remem- 
bered best for his tribute to the RAF 
in the Battle of Britain: “Never was 
so much owed by so many to so few.” 

Mr. Delany paused, and the room 
was breathless. 

"And now,” he went on, “since this 
is my hour, I should like to say the 
words for which I hope / will be re- 
membered.” 


“Never,” he said, holding his head 
high, “never were so many made so 
proud and so happy ... by one\" 
There was a standing ovation. 

Irish banquets never fail to provide 
a neat balance between sentiment and 
hilarity, and a little later all the guests 
(about 100) were joining in singing 
the great sporting song, Bould Thady 
Quill, the chorus of which goes: 

For gambling and bowling, for football 
and courting, 

Or draining a jorum as fast as you'd fill, 

In all your days roving, you’d find none 
so jovial 

As our M uskerry sportsman, that’s Bould 
Thady Quill. 

After that, Ronnie himself was per- 
suaded to go to the piano and play the 
only song he knows by heart, I’ll Be 
Loving You Eternally. When he had 
finished, the Lord Mayor (the Lord 
Mayor was everywhere, it seemed) 
came up to Ronnie and said that the 
song was his favorite as well. He also 
confided that if ever Ronnie wanted to 
stand for public office to let him know. 

Could anything, in the way of en- 
tertainment, have topped all that? Ah, 
yes, indeed. Billy Morton, the mail 
who first proposed that Ronnie Delany 
try running the mile, got up and sang 
Mother Machree with power and au- 
thority and followed that by 'dancing 
the grandest buck-and-wing that Dub- 
lin had seen in many a day. 

Luck of the Irish 

Fate had one more favor waiting 
for Ronnie Delany. Just as he was say- 
ing his last goodby to Elisabeth Mac- 
Arthur and the both of them wishing 
for just a few more minutes, Liam 
Boyd, the TWA man in Dublin, called 
on the telephone and said the weather 
had held up Ronnie’s flight and he 
would have to spend another 24 hours 
at home. 

Last week, Ronnie Delany, the Dub- 
lin boy, was back at Villanova, study- 
ing, training and directing traffic at 
the Sunday Masses at St. Thomas’ 
church to earn his $5 weekly spending 
money. And the County Clare man 
(who had found his first cousins and 
stood in the room where his father was 
born) was back at his desk at Sports 
Illustrated. Before parting in New 
York, the Dublin boy had said, “Was it 
not the grandest trip you ever had?” 
And the Clare man had replied, “Ah, 
it was. it was.” Ce n p) 

TRAINING AT DUSK along the coast of 
the Irish Sea, Ron Delany already has his 
mind on the 1957 U.S. indoor track season. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR: 
CONGRATULATIONS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on picking Bobby Mor- 
row as your Sportsman of the Year (SI, 
Jan. 7). Where could anyone find a nicer, 
more talented and more decent sports fig- 
ure than the Abilene Speedster? 

Jay Bowers 

Malverne, N.Y. 

SPORTSMAN: TRUE JUSTICE 

Sirs: 

I think that Bobby Morrow was the only 
one deserving of this great honor. His per- 
formance in the Olympics is the highlight 
of a great sports year. Justice was done 
when he was chosen Sportsman of the Y ear. 

Lewis T. Barr 

Dayton 

SPORTSMAN: THERE ARE OTHERS 

Sirs: 

I vehemently disagree with your, selec- 
tion. In my opinion, the award should have 
gone either to the young slugger Mickey 
Mantle or the aged comeback star Sal Mag- 
lie, especially since there are other sprinters 
as good as Morrow, notably Dave Sime. 

Herbert Goldman 

Cedarhurst, N.Y. 

SPORTSMAN: WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC 

Sirs: 

You seem to have omitted what I call 
“influence upon the public" when you made 
your decision. Ask anyone who Bobby Mor- 
row is and what he did and the answer will 
be vague. But ask the same person about 
Mantle, and he’ll probably tell you how 
many home runs he hit, in which games, off 
what pitcher, and how far they traveled. 

Herb Zaks 

Brooklyn 

SPORTSMAN: INSPIRED 

Sirs: 

I want to congratulate you on your selec- 
tion of Bobby Morrow. You couldn’t have 
chosen a more deserving athlete. Morrow 
is not only an outstanding athlete, but an 
inspiration to all young people. 

Bill Graves 

Norman, Okla. 

SPORTSMAN: WHAT SAY? 

Sirs: 

I believe Dave Sime should have been 
awarded the title, "Hard Luck Case of the 
Year." Luckily, he still has a very slight 
chance of making the 1960 Olympics if he 
keeps in shape and fate is kind for once. 

I think it’s time Sports Illustrated 
published special ballots for subscribers to 
vote and give opinions on different awards 
and topics— what say, you editors? 

Howie Schwartz 

Brooklyn 

• The reader’s special ballot box is the 
mailbox and all he needs to cast his 
ballot is literacy and a 3c stamp. But 
his ballot is secret only until it reaches 
the 19 th Hole.— ED. 


SPORTSMAN: A CREDIT 

Sirs: 

Amen to your difficult choice of Bobby 
Morrow as Sportsman of the Year— with- 
out a doubt a great credit to the U.S. 

Rufus Priddy 

Houston 

SPORTSMAN: ALL OUT OF STEP, EXCEPT 

Sirs: 

I am writing this letter in the defense 
of Mickey Mantle. Everyone's athlete of 
the year with one exception, that being 
Sports Illustrated. This is the year that 
saw Mickey win the triple crown, the first 
switch-hitter to do so. The year that saw 
Mickey become the first man since Babe 
Ruth to draw people into the ball park only 
to see him blast one. The year that Mickey 
brought back to baseball a little of that 
excitement that left with Babe Ruth. The 
year that brought Mickey the American 
League’s Most Valuable Player award and 
the Associated Press's Male Athlete of the 
Y ear award. The year that saw Mickey thrill 
millions of baseball fans with his tremen- 
dous home runs. This is the year that Sports 
Illustrated overlooked Mickey Mantle in 
favor of Bobby Morrow. Believe me when 
I tell you that I think that Bobby Morrow 
is a great athlete. But 1 believe that in 1956 
he must run second to Mickey Mantle. 

Rudy Ganci 

Parma Heights, Ohio 

• The editors, who twice put Mickey 
Mantle on Sports Illustrated’s cover 
during the ’56 season, have the greatest 
respect for this extraordinary young 
man who might develop into a player 
of the stature of Ty Cobb. But this 
year’s Sportsman had to come from the 
world’s greatest sports spectacle — the 
quadrennial Olympic Games. — ED. 

OLYMPICS: CONTEMPORARY HISTORIAN 

Sirs: 

Sports Illustrated’s decision to have 
Roger Bannister as a special correspondent 
for the Olympics was a masterly one. 

I especially enjoyed his article Mel- 
bourne: A Human Story (SI, Jan. 7). Ban- 
nister’s style of describing an athletic con- 
test is reminiscent of Sir Winston Churchill 
writing history. Both have that intimate 
knowledge and years of practical experi- 
ence plus beautiful exposition and choice 
of words. 

Besides his achievements as a runner and 
a doctor, surely another must be added 
now: Roger Bannister the writer. 

Patrick A. Nutt 

Lucas, Ohio 

OLYMPICS: WESTERN APPROACHES 

Sirs: 

It was interesting to note the difference 
in the approach to sports taken by two of 
your writers in Sports Illustrated's Jan- 
uary 7 issue. In Tennis, Talbert says: “If 
we are to maintain our position as a dom- 
inant tennis nation we must set up our 
own assembly line and turn them out like 


Fords.” Bannister, speaking of the true 
amateur Chris Brasher, says: “Could any 
athlete in the future ... do a normal day’s 
work and still win an Olympic title? If he 
could not, then the Olympics would have 
lost their raison d’itre .” Me, I’m a Ban- 
nister man. 

Matthew Lebenbaum 
Garden City, N.Y. 

OLYMPICS: NO PLACE FOR RUSSIA 

Sirs: 

The free world should break off all rela- 
tions in sport with Russia until the Rus- 
sians have been withdrawn from the coun- 
tries they have occupied. 

The Communists, like the Nazis, suffer 
from an inferiority complex and their pres- 
tige with their own people would suffer if 
they were treated as pariahs with whom 
self-respecting sportsmen refused to play 
games. It is easy to predict the immense 
consequences which would follow from the 
complete rupture of sport relations between 
the Free World and Soviet Russia, but let 
me anticipate certain obvious objections. 

1) “One should not mix politics and 
sport.” It is a degradation of words to con- 
fuse political differences with crimes against 
humanity. And, in any case, the Olympic 
Committee which excluded Germany and 
Japan from the 1948 Games is in no posi- 
tion to use this argument. 

2) "All contacts between Russian and 
Western athletes help to counteract Com- 
munist propaganda.” Maybe, but the con- 
tact is very limited. At Cortina a Russian- 
speaking guest in the hotel in which the 
Russians and I were staying began to chat 
informally to two members of their Olym- 
pic team. A Russian official, probably a 
member of the secret police, separated 
them by sitting down between them. 

3) “The Russians will assert that the 
rupture of sport relations is inspired by the 
certainty of being beaten.” Surely by now 
we should have learned to treat with con- 
tempt Russian lies about the West. 

I write, however, in the hope that there 
may be some leaders in the world of sport 
who feel, as I do, an urgent need to make 
reparation for our crimes of omission in 
1945 when, in the vain hope of buying 
peace and security for ourselves, we ac- 
quiesced in surrendering into slavery not 
only the countries that had fought against 
us but our ally, heroic and betrayed Poland. 

The Swiss have just canceled the invita- 
tions which they had sent to the Russians 
to compete in the Lauberhorn race at Wan- 
gen and the S.D.S. at Grindelwald. 01 si 
sic omnes 

Arnold Lunn 

Murren, Switzerland 

• One of the great pioneers of modern 
skiing, Sir Arnold Lunn waged a re- 
lentless fight for recognition of the 
downhill and the slalom as legitimate 
forms of ski activity in the ’20s and 
early ’30s. Today, active as a writer 
and official, he is regarded as a world 
authority on alpine skiing.— ED. 
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your boat ANYWHERE! 


the AIROLLER Co. 


MEN — AND WOMEN TOO! 


EXEROW 

will help you 

KEEP FIT 



for your 
favorite gar 
. . . for your 
best score 


If Your Child 

Is a Poor Reader 


week*. New home-tutoring course drills yotjr 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents' reports 
show children gain up to full year's grade in 
reading skill in fi weeks. Write for free illust rated 
folder and law price. Bremner-Duvis Phonics 
Dept. 11-82, Wilmette, III. 


NEW ON THE AIR — 

Listen to Sports Illustrated-MONITOR 
on the NBC radio network 8 to 10 PM 
Friday , Jan. 18, and every fourth Fri- 
day thereafter. 


RIDE and ROW 

THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 

•r out of si 


pedals move rhythmically 
— to exercise and 

back, abdomen, hips and 
legs. Adjusts to suit your 
height — and for mild or 
strenuous workout as 
you wish. Widely used in 
"gyms”, athletic clubs — 
wonderful at home! Fully 
XHitraMetd — 10 day trial. 
WRITE TODAY for 
FREE BOOKLET Be 
Good to Yourself", and 
LITERATURE. 

EaitkC/iM. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



FIVE SKIING BUCHMAYRS 


With the first fall of good snow in New England each year 
the advance guard of skiers dotting the white landscape is 
sure to include the five Buchmayrs: Sig Buchmayr, one 
of the area’s best skiers, his wife Sally and their 15-year- 
old triplets Sig Jr., Norbert and Charles. Austrian-born 
Sig established one of the first ski schools in the U.S. 
when he began teaching in Franconia, N.H. 28 years ago. 
Now residents of Manchester, Vt., the Buchmayrs’ busy 


ski life includes operating ski shops in Big Bromley, Lake 
Placid, Yonkers and New York City. The triplets, who 
attend Burr and Burton Seminary in Manchester, took 
their first ski lessons from their mother when they were 
four, then progressed to training by their father. Now ex- 
pert athletes in their age group, they are collecting victories 
in ski events. But high time in the hills is still when the 
five Buchmayrs swoop by in an intrafamily downhill race. 
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My boss gets around ! (He’s got The Hertz Idea ) 


Right! Her boss has found you 
can save time on business trips, 
when you leave your car at home, 
go faster by plane or train, then 
rent a Hertz car there ! 

That’s The Hertz Idea. You 
can make more calls, get back 
home sooner, too. And you have 
a car to drive as your very own 
— a day, a week or even longer! 


All you do is show your driver’s 
license and proper identification. 
You’ll get a bright, new Power- 
glide Chevrolet Bel Air or other 
fine car. Cost? The national aver- 
age daily rate is only $8.00 plus 
8 cents a mile. That includes all 
gasoline, oil and proper insurance. 
In addition to the Hertz charge 
card, we also honor air, rail, 


Diners’ Club and most all hotel 
credit cards. So to be sure of a 
car at your destination — any- 
where— use Hertz’ free reserva- 
tion service. Call your local 
Hertz office. We’re listed under 
"Hertz” in alphabetical phone 
books everywhere! Hertz Rent 
A Car, 218 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far. . . use 

HERTZ 

Rent a car 



Hertz — largest and finest rent a car service — rents the cars you like to drive — Chevrolets and other fine cars! 



Snap! — it opam. Snap! — il‘a ihul. And lt'i 
easily adjusted to iit your faat exactly. 


going places in a hurry — Ihe Pedwin 

Welter 

Quick-aclion Shoe Lalch, under handsome 
saddle strap, opens and closes at a touch. 

No laces to fray — no bulge over instep. 

Fits just right. In Black, Cherrytone, 

While, Smoke, Champagne and 
Dixie Tan. Pedwin Division, 

Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 


Features fast-opening Shoe Lalch for 


YOUNG IDEAS IN SHOES 


